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A Quarter-Century of Interchurch 


Relations: 1935 —1960 


N the latter part of 1960 the Synodical 

Committee on Doctrinal Unity observed 
the 25th anniversary of its appointment 
and organization. This would seem, there- 
fore, to be a fitting time to survey that area 
of our Synod’s history in which this com- 
mittee’s activities fall and to attempt an 
assessment of the committee’s activities in 
that area during the past 25 years. 


1935 (CLEVELAND) 


The committee came into being in 1935, 
when the Cleveland convention of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod tre- 
ceived overtures from both the American 
Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran 
Church expressing the desire to confer with 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
with a view to establishing closer relation- 
ships and eventually pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship. The convention resolved “that we 
declare our willingness to confer with other 
Lutheran bodies on problems of Lutheran 
union with a view toward effecting true 
unity on the basis of the Word of God 
and the Lutheran Confessions”! and au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee 
of five to conduct these conferences, the 
committee “to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Lutheran Church Union” (’35,121). 
Among the reasons given for this positive 
response to the invitations from other Lu- 


1 Proceedings, 1935, p. 221. All references 
in text are to Proceedings of respective year and 
page. 


By ALFRED O. FUERBRINGER 
and MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


therans were the fact that Synod “has 
always recognized the duty and the desir- 
ability of the ‘conservation and promotion 
of the unity of the true faith (Eph. 4:3-6; 
1 Cor.1,10) and a unified defense against 
schism and sectarianism’” (ibid.), and the 
conviction that “God-pleasing, Scriptural 
external union and co-operation is based 
upon internal unity, oneness of faith, con- 
fession, doctrine, and practise” (ibid.). 
An amendment from the floor provided 
“that this Committee confer with the other 
members of the Synodical Conference and 
keep them informed in this matter.” (Ibid.) 


1938 (St.Louis) 


This committee reported on its activity 
to the 4938 convention in St.Louis. The 
two meetings held with the representa- 
tives of the United Lutheran Church had 
disclosed agreement on the doctrine of 
conversion and election as contained in 
A Brief Statement; but no agreement had 
been reached “on the fundamental doctrine 
of inspiration” (’38,233). The Synod ex- 
pressed its willingness to continue the 
conferences with the representatives of the 
United Lutheran Church, with the caveat 
“that these negotiations must not be inter- 
preted as implying that Synod has changed 
its position in any of the doctrines dis- 
cussed” (ibid.). No further meetings were 
held. (41,286) 

After six meetings with the committee 
of the American Lutheran Church the 
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Committee on Lutheran Church Union 
could report: “We feel we must thank God 
for what has been accomplished, and it is 
with heartfelt gratitude that we render this 
report” (’38,227). After much discussion 
the Synod resolved “That Synod declare 
that The Brief Statement, together with 
The Declaration of the representatives of 
the American Lutheran Church and the 
provisions of this entire report of Com- 
mittee No.16 now being read and with 
Synod’s action thereupon, be regarded as 
the doctrinal basis for future church fel- 
lowship between the Missouri Synod and 
the American Lutheran Church.”? The 
Convention provided that the Committee 
on Lutheran Church Union be continued 
(38,233) and requested the committee 
to work for “full agreement” on the “points 
of non-fundamental doctrines mentioned 
in The Declaration of the American Lu- 
theran Church (Antichrist, the conversion 
of the Jews, the physical resurrection of 
the martyrs, the fulfillment of the thousand 
years)” and to strive to attain “uniform 
and Scripturally acceptable terminology and 
teaching” in regard to the doctrine of the 
church and agreement in practice (’38, 231, 
232). The convention also stipulated that 
“as far as the Missouri Synod is concerned, 
this whole matter must be submitted for 
approval to the other Synods of the Synod- 
ical Conference.” (’38, 232) 


1941 (ForT WAYNE) 


By the time of the Fort Wayne conven- 
tion in 1941 the picture had changed. 
There was considerable disappointment 
over the developments of the preceding 
three years, and the optimism of 1938 gave 


2 Proceedings, 1938, p. 231. Italics in original. 


way to a more somber and realistic atti- 
tude. The Committee on Lutheran Union 
reported that they had intended “to engage 
in thorough discussion of the five points 
mentioned in The Declaration of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Commission” but 
had been unable to do so because “the dis- 
cussion was directed into other channels 
by certain resolutions of the American Lu- 
theran Church adopted . . . at its conven- 
tion in Sandusky in October, 1938” (’41, 
277). These Sandusky Resolutions con- 
tained items which in the opinion of the 
committee required discussion “more ur- 
gently than the other points mentioned,” 
namely, 

a. The statement that it is neither possible 


nor necessary to agree in all nonfunda- 
mental doctrines; 


b. The declaration that the American Lu- 
theran Church will not give up its 
membership in the American Lutheran 
Conference; 


c. The phrase “in the light of” occurring 
in the sentence “We believe that the 
Brief Statement viewed in the light of 
our Declaration is not in contradiction 
to the Minneapolis Theses.” {Ibid.] 

Another disturbing factor was the fact that 
the American Lutheran Church had in 1939 
adopted a statement (known as The Pitts- 
burgh Agreement) in common with the 
United Lutheran Church which the com- 
mittee found “not adequate because it con- 
tains loopholes for a denial of verbal in- 
spiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures” 
(41,279). The situation was further com- 
plicated by the fact the other synods of the 
Synodical Conference, with whose repre- 
sentatives the Committee on Lutheran Un- 
ion of Missouri Synod had held several 
meetings, considered the basis for the 
establishment of fellowship contained in 
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the 1938 Resolutions to be inadequate (’41, 
279). The Synodical Conference memorial- 
ized the 1941 convention of the Missouri 
Synod urging that fellowship with the 
American Lutheran Church “should not be 
established until all our bodies are con- 
vinced that there is real unity of faith be- 
tween the American Lutheran Church and 
the Synodical Conference” and that “the 
Missouri Committee earnestly . . . consider 
the advisability of bringing about the fram- 
ing of one document of agreement.” (’41, 
287) 

The convention took a realistic but hope- 
ful view of the situation. While filled with 
“deep regret that the Lutheran Church of 
our country is not united,” it also resolved 
to “express . . . gratitude to God for what- 
ever progress by the testimony of His truth 
has been accomplished in the direction of 
doctrinal unity” (’41, 301). It resolved to 
rename its committee as the Committee on 
Doctrinal Unity in the Lutheran Church 
of America; it expressed its willingness to 
continue “efforts toward bringing about 
true unity in the Lutheran Church of this 
country both in doctrine and practice, but 
... only on the basis of the Word of God 
and the Lutheran Confessions” (ibid.); it 
resolved to ask the other synods of the 
Synodical Conference to join it in seeking 
not organic union as the immediate ob- 
jective but doctrinal unity among Lutherans 
in America; and it instructed its commit- 
tee to prepare, together with the represent- 
atives of the American Lutheran Church, 
one new joint document which should take 
account of misgivings expressed concern- 
ing previous statements and be in harmony 
with The Brief Statement and wholly loyal 
to the Scriptures. (’41, 302) 


1944 (SAGINAW) 


To the Saginaw convention of 1944 the 
committee reported that, except for the 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church (the 
present Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches), the other synods of the Synod- 
ical Conference had “declared that it was 
impossible for them to participate” in dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and in the prepara- 
tion of the desiderated single document 
(44,228). The Missouri Synod Commit- 
tee had held only one meeting with the 
ALC representatives in the course of the 
triennium, 1938—41, and that a very brief 
one, lasting but half a day (’44,227). The 
Mendota Resolutions of the American Lu- 
theran Church (October 1942), expressing 
the willingness of that body to establish 
pulpit and altar fellowship with both the 
United Lutheran Church and the Missouri 
Synod, or either one of them, on the basis 
of existing documents of agreement, pre- 
sented itself to the committee as a diffi- 
culty in the way of union which would 
have to be overcome (ibid.) and made the 
framing of a single document of agree- 
ment all the more necessary. At the time 
of the writing of the committee’s report 
arrangements had been made for “sub- 
committees of the two commissions (ALC 
and Missouri Synod) to meet for the fram- 
ing of one doctrinal agreement” (’44, 230). 
The committee could also report that in 
accordance with the wish expressed by the 
Fort Wayne convention a considerable 
number of local conferences between the 
clergy of the American Lutheran Church 
and the Missouri Synod had been held for 
the discussion of doctrinal issues. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that “much good 
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was accomplished at these conferences” and 
was hopeful that many more such meetings 
would take place. (Ibid.) 

The convention expressed hope for an 
early completion of the one document and 
recommended the continuation of inter- 
synodical conferences. The membership of 
the Committee on Doctrinal Unity was in- 
creased to eight (to consist of three theo- 
logical professors, three pastors, and two 
laymen) (ibid.). The convention re- 
sponded to the overture of the Wisconsin 
Synod and the Norwegian Synod (’44, 250, 
251) as follows: 

With regard to the overture concerning the 

objections raised by our brethren in the 

Norwegian and the Wisconsin Synod, we 

recommend that Synod respectfully call the 

attention of our brethren to the Proceed- 
ings of the Fort Wayne Convention, where 
the request of the brethren was fully re- 
spected, page 303, paragraph 9: “That, 
after favorable action has been taken by 
our Synod and the American Lutheran 

Church in reference to the one doctrinal 

agreement prepared, our Synod take no 

further action with the American Lutheran 

Church until our Synod has submitted the 

entire matter to our sister synods in the 

Synodical Conference and the American 

Lutheran Church has submitted the entire 

matter to its sister synods in the American 

Lutheran Conference, and all this has re- 

sulted in favorable action. {’'44, 252} 

At this convention the question of par- 
ticipation in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil was raised. The convention declined 
to participate on the ground that “mem- 
bership . . . would apparently involve our 
Synod in unionistic principles and endeav- 
ors beyond a mere co-operation in ex- 
ternals and thus violate Scriptural prin- 
ciples which we are bound to observe” 
(44, 252) but envisioned co-operation 
with the National Lutheran Council “in 


such matters as involve no violation of 
conscience and no denial of the truth.” 
(Ibid. ) 

1947 (CHICAGO) 


The document known as The Doctrinal 
Affirmation was an attempt to combine 
the content of A Brief Statement and The 
Declaration; it was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Doctrinal Unity with represent- 
atives of the American Lutheran Church 
at the request of the Missouri Synod, in 
response to the urgings of the sister synods 
of the Synodical Conference. The docu- 
ment was formulated in the closing weeks 
of the triennium 1941—44 and could not 
therefore be acted on by the 1944 conven- 
tion. It had meanwhile been circulated in 
both church bodies. It had been received 
without enthusiasm in the American Lu- 
theran Church, and the “Clarifications” sub- 
mitted by the Missouri Committee after 
consultation with the synods of the Syn- 
odical Conference had the effect of making 
the document even less acceptable to the 
American Lutheran Church. The 1947 con- 
vention took note of the fact that “all 
efforts to unite the contents of A Brief 
Statement and The Declaration by means 
of The Doctrinal Affirmation have admit- 
tedly been unsatisfactory” (’47,510). The 
convention made a de novo approach by 
declaring that “the 1938 resolutions . 
no longer be considered as a basis for the 
purpose of establishing fellowship with 
the American Lutheran Church “and by 
calling for a new instrument,” one docu- 
ment which is Scriptural, clear, concise, 
and unequivocal.” (Ibid.) 

The 1947 convention made no change 
in the relationship of the Missouri Synod 
to the National Lutheran Council; it de- 
clined membership but professed “willing- 
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ness to CO-operate in matters agreeing with 
Synod’s principles” (’47,536). The one 
new feature in this area was the resolution 
“that a committee . . . be appointed by the 
Praesidium and the Board of Directors to 
continue to study the question of our rela- 
tionship as a participating body in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and report its find- 
ings to the next synodical convention, after 
having submitted its findings to all pastors 
and congregations six months prior to the 
convention.” (’47, 536, 537) 


1950 (MILWAUKEE) 


The 1947 convention had requested the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity to strive, in 
its dealings with the American Lutheran 
Church, for “one document which is Scrip- 
tural, clear, concise, and unequivocal” (’47, 
510). To this request the committee re- 
sponded at the 1950 convention by sub- 
mitting for adoption The Common Con- 
fession, prepared by subcommittees of the 
American Lutheran Church’s Committee on 
Intersynodical Fellowship and the Missouri 
Synod’s Committee on Doctrinal Unity and 
approved in a plenary session of the two 
committees on Dec. 6, 1949. After much 
discussion the convention accepted The 
Common Confession as in harmony with 
the Scriptures in the doctrines treated, to 
be recognized as a “statement of agreement 
on these doctrines between us and the 
American Lutheran Church” if accepted by 
the American Lutheran Church at its con- 
vention (’50, 585). The convention made 
provision for the formulation of further 
articles if “further study of future develop- 
ments should show” the need of “clarifica- 
tion or expansion” (50, 585, 586). The 
convention also proposed that “the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, and the District 


Presidents of our church endeavor to hold 
conferences with the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and District Presidents of the honor- 
able American Lutheran Church” to survey 
the problems in the field of church prac- 
tice and “to see how uniformity in church 
practice can be brought about” (50, 586). 
And finally the convention requested the 
President of Synod “to place this matter 
before the Synodical Conference in order 
to secure the consent of the constituent 
synods to the actions outlined in these reso- 
lutions” and to request the President of the 
American Lutheran Church to take similar 
steps to secure the approval and acceptance 
of the sister synods of the American Lu- 
theran Church. (’50, 587) 

The mounting tensions within the Syn- 
odical Conference are reflected in The 
Questions Asked by the Hon. Wisconsin 
Synod, questions relating to fellowship and 
co-operation practices within the Missouri 
Synod, and The Appeal of the Norwegian 
Synod (’50, 666—668), which was con- 
cerned with the question of co-operation 
in externals, prayer fellowship, and the 
advisability of calling for a free conference 
of all Lutherans. The last item referred to 
Dr. J. W. Behnken’s call for a free confer- 
ence of all Lutherans in America, issued at 
the request of the College of Presidents of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 
their meeting of May 6, 1949 (’50, 565, 
566). The National Lutheran Editors As- 
sociation had at its meeting in September 
1948 passed a resolution calling upon the 
Lutheran synods to meet in free confer- 
ences. The American Lutheran Conference 
at its meeting of November 1948 also rec- 
ommended that its constituent bodies peti- 
tion the National Lutheran Conference to 
call an all-Lutheran free conference; in 
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March 1949 the Executive Committee of 
the American Lutheran Conference again 
went on record as favoring the calling of 
an all-Lutheran free conference. The 
Church Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church had in February 1949 also ex- 
pressed the hope that the all-Lutheran con- 
ferences proposed by the American Lu- 
theran Conference might become a reality. 
None of these proposals or requests eventu- 
ated in the calling of free conferences of all 
Lutherans. 

Two other items of this convention, 
more loosely related to the work of the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity, call for 
brief mention. The relationship of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod to the 
National Lutheran Council remained un- 
changed (’50, 692). The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Former Old Prussia 
(popularly known as the Breslau Synod) 
was welcomed into fellowship. (50, 665, 
666 ) 

1953 (HOUSTON ) 


The provision made by the Milwaukee 
convention in 1950 for the formulation of 
further articles of agreement with the 
American Lutheran Church, as “further 
study or future developments” might “show 
the need of clarification or expansion,” led 
to the drawing up of Part II of The Com- 
mon Confession by the representatives of 
the American Lutheran Church and The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Chief 
among the developments that led to the 
framing of Part II were the reactions to 
The Common Confession, Part I, on the 
part of the sister synods of the Synodical 
Conference. The Slovak Evangelical 
Church expressed “its agreement with the 
doctrines set forth in The Common Con- 
fession” and granted “its consent to the 


course of action as outlined in the resolu- 
tion of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod” but gave seven suggestions for im- 
provement in the wording of the document 
(53, 497). The Norwegian Synod de- 
clined to give its consent to The Common 
Confession as a settlement of the doctrinal 
differences between the Synodical Confer- 
ence and the American Lutheran Church 
and entreated The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod to reconsider its adoption of 
The Common Confession and “to discon- 
tinue negotiations with the American Lu- 
theran Church except on the basis of a full 
acceptance of The Brief Statement” (’53, 
495, 496). The Wisconsin Synod resolved 
to concur in the findings of its Standing 
Committee on Church Union (which 
found “a number of serious omissions in 
the articles dealing with doctrines that 
have been in controversy”) and to “inform 
The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod 
that we not only find The Common Con- 
fesston to be inadequate in the points noted 
... but that we also hold that the adoption 
of The Common Confession by The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod involves 
an untruth and creates a basically untruth- 
ful situation, since this action has been 
officially interpreted as a settlement of past 
differences which are in fact not settled.” 
The Wisconsin Synod therefore asked The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod “to re- 
pudiate its stand that The Common Con- 
fession is a settlement of the doctrines 
treated by two committees” (’53, 496, 
497). The following resolution of the 
Wisconsin Synod is also significant: 
a. That we direct the attention of our sis- 
ter Synod of Missouri to the position 
which the American Lutheran Church 


has taken in the Friendly Invitation . . . 
with the remark contending for “an 
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area where there exists an allowable 
and wholesome latitude of theological 
opinion on the basis of the teaching of 
the Word of God,” and that we indi- 
cate to the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod that this position of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church challenges the 
clarity and therefore the authority of 
the Scriptures (Ps.119:105). This can 
only cause confusion and disturbance 
in the church. Therefore negotiations 
should be suspended. 

b. That we further indicate to the sister 
Synod of Missouri that not until the 
American Lutheran Church recognizes 
this as the basic problem which must 
first be considered and settled, will the 
obstacle to the renewal of doctrinal dis- 
cussions have been removed. (’53, 497 ) 

The Houston convention postponed ac- 
tion on Part II of The Common Confession 
because the document had appeared too 
late (spring of 1953) to allow either the 
members of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod or the sister synods of the 
Synodical Conference to study and evaluate 
it (53, 528). The convention further re- 
solved “that for purposes of study, Parts I 
and II of The Common Confession here- 
after be treated as one document with the 
understanding that Part II has not yet been 
adopted.” (’53, 528) 

The convention urged the Committee on 
Doctrinal Unity to continue discussions 
with the representatives of the American 
Lutheran Church and authorized further 
meetings of the Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity, the Praesidium, and the District 
Presidents with corresponding representa- 
tives of the American Lutheran Church 
(53, 535). The Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity was now given the status of a stand- 
ing committee. (’53, 533) 

With regard to the National Lutheran 
Council the Houston convention reaffirmed 


the resolution of 1950, declining member- 
ship in the council but expressing willing- 
ness to co-operate wherever such co-opera- 
tion was possible “without compromising 
Scriptural principles” (’53, 557). The 
Committee on the National Lutheran 
Council also dealt with the invitation to 
membership in the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation and recommended that “the member- 
ship invitation to the Lutheran World 
Federation should receive the studious con- 
sideration of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod in the Scriptural light of the 
need for oneness as well as in the Scrip- 
tural light of the need for doctrinal faith- 
fulness in order that a God-pleasing answer 
may ensue at our 1956 convention” (’53, 
562). The convention resolved that the 
Praesidium of Synod should appoint a com- 
mittee of three to study the constitution 
and objectives of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, evaluate the practical working of 
this body, aad make recommendations re- 
garding membership in, or the extent of 
possible co-operation with, the Lutheran 
World Federation. This committee was 
requested to submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the College of Presidents 
by September 1954 and to all pastors and 
congregations by Jan. 1, 1955, for study 
with a view to action at Synod’s general 
convention in 1956. (53, 563) 


1956 (Str. PAUL) 


The 1956 convention recognized The 
Common Confession, Parts I and II, as a 
statement in harmony with the sacred 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions 
but resolved “that hereafter The Common 
Confession (Parts I and II) be not re- 
garded or employed as a functioning basic 
document toward the establishing of altar 
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and pulpit fellowship with other church 
bodies.” (’56, 505) 

Relations with the Wisconsin Synod and 
the Norwegian Synod had meanwhile be- 
come strained to the breaking point.* The 
convention reacted to this situation with 
a long resolution on intersynodical relations 
(56, 516, 517). This resolution expressed 
regret for any lovelessness or lack of 
brotherliness on the part of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod in intersynodical 
relations, gratefully acknowledged all ex- 
pressions of concern and guidance in mat- 
ters of doctrine and practice which had 
come from brethren in the Synodical Con- 
ference, pleaded with the sister synods to 
accept fraternal expressions in the same 
spirit, suggested that all members of the 
Synodical Conference “study and work to- 
gether toward the goal of producing jointly 
one clear, comprehensive statement con- 
cerning doctrine and practice for today on 
the basis of Scripture and in dynamic con- 
formity with the Lutheran Confessions,” 
and authorized the Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity to represent The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod in drawing up such a state- 
ment. 

The delineation of the duties of the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity, to be set 
forth in the Handbook, was approved by 
this convention ('56, 485, 486). When the 
convention declined the invitation to mem- 
bership in the Lutheran World Federation, 
on the basis of the report of an especially 


3 Cf. Proceedings, 1956, pp. 505—514, for 
action on the part of the Wisconsin Synod and 
the Norwegian Synod over against The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. For the Synodical 
Conference’s “Request and Petition” to The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod regarding 
ways and means of re-establishing harmony in 
the Synodical Conference, see pp. 514—516. 


appointed committee (’56, 538), but pro- 
vided “that Synod express its willingness to 
meet with official representatives of the 
LWF to discuss all points in question,” the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity was desig- 
nated to represent The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod in meetings with the offi- 
cials of the Lutheran World Federation 
(ibid.). This was in accord with the pro- 
visions in the description of the duties of 
the committee: “It shall be the duty of this 
committee to represent our Synod in official 
contacts with other Lutheran churches and 
synods for ‘the conservation and promotion 
of the true faith and a united defense 
against schism and sectarianism’ (Constitu- 
tion, Article III).” (’56, 485) 

The convention declined the invitation 
of the United Lutheran Church and the 
Augustana Synod “to designate duly au- 
thorized representatives to meet with the 
commissions of our two churches . . . to 
consider such organic union as will give 
real evidence of our unity in the faith, and 
to proceed to draft a constitution and de- 
vise organizational procedures to effect 
union,” on the ground that “organic union 
should not be considered before doctrinal 
unity has been established.” (56, 519) 


1959 (SAN FRANCISCO) 


The Committee on Doctrinal Unity sub- 
mitted to the San Francisco convention 
two fruits of the joint work of the Synod- 
ical Conference committees authorized by 
the 1956 convention, a “Statement on 
Scripture” and a “Statement on the An- 
tichrist.”. The Synod adopted the “State- 
ment on Scripture” but deferred action on 
the “Statement on Antichrist” (’59, 189, 
190). The convention commended the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity for its work 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF INTERCHURCH RELATIONS: 1935—1960 


in the area of the Synodical Conference 
and requested the committee “to face all 
issues confronting the members of the 
Synodical Conference, and by God’s grace, 
help to resolve them.” (’59, 186) 

The Committee on Doctrinal Unity had 
sponsored a Theologians’ Conference at 
Oakland, Calif., just prior to the 1959 con- 
vention, in order to establish closer and 
more active contact between Lutherans al- 
ready in fellowship with The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. The convention 
recognized the value of the conference and 
encouraged and authorized the Committee 
on Doctrinal Unity “to continue such 
efforts.” (’59, 187, 188) 

The convention invited the National 
Evangelical Lutheran Church to establish 
organic union with The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod and instructed the Fin- 
nish Relations Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Doctrinal Unity to arrange the 
necessary meetings with the National Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (’59, 187). At 
this convention the India Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church was recognized as a sister 
church. (’59, 165) 

Action on the question of affiliation with 
the Lutheran World Federation was de- 
ferred until the report of the Committee 
on Doctrinal Unity on its discussions with 
officials of the Lutheran World Federation 
should be available (’59, 196, 197). Action 
was also deferred on the question of par- 
ticipation in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, pending a report from the Committee 
on Doctrinal Unity, which was planning 
an exploratory meeting with officials of 
the National Lutheran Council (59, 197). 
The convention also instructed the Com- 
mittee on Doctrinal Unity to invite repre- 
sentatives of The American Lutheran 
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Church (The ALC) to meet for the pur- 
pose of seeking a God-pleasing unity and 
fellowship and resolved that “the sister 
synods of the Synodical Conference be in- 
vited to join in this endeavor.” (59, 196, 
197) 

At the 1959 convention, for the first 
time in these 25 years, official contact with 
non-Lutheran Christians was envisaged. 
The convention resolved that The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod should be repre- 
sented by official observers at the 1961 as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, 
that there be official representatives at other 
similar conventions, such as that of the 
National Association of Evangelicals and 
the Lutheran World Federation, and “that 
the arrangements for such representation 
be made by the Praesidium of the Synod in 
consultation with the Committee on Doc- 
trinal Unity.” (59, 197, 198) 


* * * * 


As one looks back over these 25 years, 
one is not moved to make dramatic state- 
ments. For these years have not produced 
striking “results.” But one can make a num- 
ber of observations on persistent trends 
and constant characteristics of the commit- 
tee’s activities during this quarter century. 
First, during these 25 years The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod has, through the 
work of this committee, endeavored to live 
up faithfully to the ideal set forth in the 
first paragraph of Article III of the Synod- 
ical Constitution: “The objects of Synod 
are: 

“1, The conservation and promotion of 
the unity of the true faith (Eph. 4:3-6; 
1Cor.1:10) and a united defense against 
schism and sectarianism (Rom. 16:17).” 
It has done this in the face of criticism and 
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disappointing experiences in almost every 
area and in spite of its own sometimes un- 
certain and halting steps. It has emphasized 
the need of deep and thoroughgoing agree- 
ment in doctrine and practice for church 
fellowship and has always been ready to 
meet with others to discuss doctrine and 
practice on the basis of the Holy Scriptures 
and the Lutheran Confessions. Where it 
could co-operate in externals without viola- 
tion of its principles, it has done so. 

2. The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has through its committee worked 
consistently at the articulation of its the- 
ology in the endeavor to make it relevant 
to the age and the situation to which the 
church must address itself. While recog- 
nizing and upholding the value of A Brief 
Statement, it has not hesitated to authorize 
commentaries on, or restatements of, that 
document (The Doctrinal Affirmation, The 
Common Confession, the Synodical Con- 
ference “Statement on Scripture”) where 
such restatements appeared necessary or 
salutary. 

3. The sincere interest of The Lutheran 


Church — Missouri Synod in its fellow Lu- 
therans and fellow Christians is illustrated 
by the enlargement of the committee (it 
has grown from five members to eight and 
finally to ten) and by steady enlargement 
of the scope of its work. The committee is 
now actually in contact or seeking contact, 
in one way or another, with the Synodical 
Conference, the American Lutheran 
Church, the National Lutheran Council, the 
Lutheran World Federation, the World 
Council of Churches, and the National 
Association of Evangelicals. And it is seek- 
ing to exploit further the existing ties of 
fellowship the world over; the Thiensville 
Theologians’ Conference of the summer of 
1960 should be added to the record in this 
area. 

4. The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has sought, not always successfully 
but (it must be said) conscientiously, to 
play its difficult role as the senior and 
major member of the Synodical Conference 
with sincere and sensitive regard for the 
concerns of its sister synods. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Theology and Church Music as Bearers 
and Interpreters of the Verbum Dei 


N the very first issue of Musik und 

Kirche, published in January/February 
1930, Christhard Mahrenholz stated in his 
foreword that no age or generation can 
afford simply to take for granted that a 
relationship exists between the church and 
her music. Mahrenholz emphasized at the 
time that the very nature of the problems 
involved demands that each generation 
study this question anew. In the January/ 
February issue of Musik und Kirche, pub- 
lished by the Johannes Stauda Verlag in 
1955, Mahrenholz repeated and re-empha- 
sized verbatim what he had said 25 years 
before.t As a theologian, liturgiologist, and 
musicologist he was aware that the proper 
relationship is easily obliterated and de- 
stroyed unless steps are taken periodically 
and at the proper time to safeguard and 
re-establish it. 

I 


If theology and church music are to be 
in perfect agreement with each other and 
the one complement the other, the text- 
based music of the church must share the 
objectives and obligations of Christian 
theology. Notes and tones are added to 
texts not to weaken but to strengthen these 
texts as bearers and interpreters of their 
message. Music often employs signs and 
symbols to convey the deeper meaning of 





1 “Grussworte zum Beginn des 25. Jahrgangs 
von Musik und Kirche,” eds. Walter Blanken- 
burg, Christhard Mahrenholz, Giinter Ramin, 
Wolfgang Reimann (Kassel: Johannes Stauda 
Verlag Januar / Februar 1955), p. 2. 
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By WALTER E. BUSZIN 


what the text says. When no text is em- 
ployed by the musician, the problem be- 
comes more difficult, since the text is 
needed to clarify and state im expressis 
verbis what the composer has in mind. 
The text thus comes to the aid of the 
music, just as at other times the music 
reinforces the text. When a clash or rift 
develops between verbal theology and tonal 
music, we must realize that their conjoint 
character has been either impaired or de- 
stroyed. The textual and spiritual content 
of theology and of church music must be 
homogeneous and fitting, not only that 
each may serve its purpose well but also 
that their fusion may actually help increase 
their strength and insure their effectiveness. 
By combining texts with music the com- 
poser seeks to present and interpret the 
Verbum Dei clearly and unmistakably. The 
better he is equipped theologically and 
musically, the better should he, as an in- 
strument of the Holy Ghost, be able to 
serve the church in performing the task of 
bringing people to Christ and establishing 
them in the Christian faith. When this is 
not the case, the composer will easily con- 
fuse people and create a chaotic condition. 
He will then not serve the Gospel well and 
may do more harm than good. He may 
gratify people musically, aesthetically, or 
emotionally, but that is not the great re- 
sponsibility of church music. 

It is imperative, therefore, that theology 
and church music be integrated as much as 
possible. Church music and theology must 
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give evidence of an understanding of their 
chief and common functions and must pro- 
vide proof of their compatibility. Both 
must aim, we repeat, to serve the Christ 
and the Verbum Dei. Neither dares to be- 
come an expression of human vainglory. 
Both must help create the same atmosphere 
in the church service of worship. Should 
music be without a theological text and not 
even hint at a text, it is neutral. When 
such music is used in services of worship 
it must not militate against the theono- 
mous character of the occasion by suggest- 
ing what is foreign, ungodly, or frivolous. 
Not only absolute music but even the ac- 
companiment of a sacred text can thus 
either support the theonomous character of 
a worship service, or it can profane and de- 
grade it. The efforts of theology will in 
that case be thwarted by music. 

It is possible, even likely, that much 
theological literature and religious music of 
the past two centuries is unsatisfactory and 
inferior because theologians and church 
musicians have become unaware of the im- 
portance of their high calling and have de- 
parted from the fundamentals of Christian 
faith, order, and decency by resorting to 
what borders on blasphemy and mockery. 
It is possible, indeed even likely, that the 
bill of divorcement issued by some to 
theology and church music has not only 
resulted in a catastrophic separation of 
these God-given gifts but also brought dis- 
honor on the bride of Christ and her 
Christocentric and doxological services of 
worship. Victorianism and romanticism of 
the 19th and 20th centuries have driven 
many members of the Christian church into 
the crypts and cubicles which blind their 
view and make them so shortsighted that 
they are unable to behold the vast pano- 


rama afforded Christian people by a whole- 
some type of ecumenicity and a healthy 
type of Lutheranism, with Christ, the Son 
of God and Mary’s Son, in the very center 
of each. Romanticism, with its stress on 
the feelings, emotions and moods of peo- 
ple, and its emphasis on the rights of the 
individual, has not only subjected many to 
the prejudices and selfish demands of un- 
charitable and unreasonable people, but it 
has also distorted the vision and outlook of 
many to such an extent that their views on 
religion and worship have become egocen- 
tric. They have become intolerant also in 
areas in which the Verbum Dei permits no 
intolerance. Accordingly the bearers and 
interpreters of the Word are disfigured and 
are robbed of the stamp and semblance 
given them by the infallible Verbum Dei 
and the church of Jesus Christ. 

In the late 17th and early 18th centuries 
theology became in large part an expres- 
sion of pia desideria, of pious desires, 
while church music became an expression 
of emotional effusion and effeminacy. Serv- 
ices of worship became nothing more than 
collegia pietatis; the virile cantus firmus 
type of church music, until then a symbol 
of the church, was dropped, and sweet 
music with pleasant texts took its place. 
Sugar-coated harmonies replaced virile uni- 
sons and counterpoint; polyphony, when 
used, became as thick and muddy as the 
theology of those years. Both theology and 
church music surrendered their theonomy 
and their ecclesiastical attachments to the 
spirit of sentiment and ego, and each in- 
sisted on self-centered rights and autonomy. 
Again the concomitant relationship of the- 
ology and church music was rent in twain, 
and their dependence upon and derivation 
from the Verbum Dei, if not eradicated en- 
tirely, became cloudy and indistinct. 
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THEOLOGY AND CHURCH MUSIC 


The vexatious problems and difficulties 
which romanticism and other movements 
and agencies foisted on the church already 
began to appear long before the romantic 
era of the 19th century. They had made 
their influence felt more than 300 years 
ago, before Johann Sebastian Bach ap- 
peared on the scene. In fact, they already 
began to appear in the days of the Counter 
Reformation and during the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Composers began to 
employ less worthy texts for the healthy 
texts of the Bible, the liturgies, and the 
hymns of the church. Though influenced, 
at times even to a rather considerable ex- 
tent, by such developments, J. S. Bach 
fought against these tendencies and con- 
tinued to base his choral works on Biblical, 
liturgical, and hymnic texts. Since other 
composers of great talent fell in line with 
these mew tendencies, Bach was branded 
as an old fogy, even by his most talented 
sons. Nevertheless he remained a dutiful 
voice and servant of the Verbum Dei and 
helped to perpetuate the close relationship 
between theology and church music, 
whereas his contemporaries tended to 
widen the gulf and to create unwholesome 
cleavage. The one was imbued with the 
mind of the church, the others with the 
mind of ego, rationalism, and the theater. 

Two centuries earlier Martin Luther had 
refused to go along with the Reformed 
demand that all texts used in the service of 
worship must be taken over from the Bible 
either literally or in an adapted form. 
Luther had likely taken for granted that the 
church and her composers would not do. 
foolish things and that profound respect 
for the Verbum Dei, for sound theology, 
and noble church music would prevent 
composers from indulging in sentimental- 
ism of an amorous type when singing to 
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the Christ. Nevertheless what Luther likely 
had not expected to happen did happen. 
The refusal of later generations to use the 
theologically sound texts of the Bible, 
hymns and liturgies naturally and logically 
led also to a relaxing of truthfulness and 
relevance in texts and music used in the 
church service. While the pastor would 
perhaps preach a sound sermon on the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ, the or- 
ganist would use the vox humana, tremolo, 
and chimes to play Robert Schumann's 
Nachtstiick in F Major, the choir would 
present Mozart’s Ave Verum, and the con- 
gregation would sing “Pass Me Not, 
O Gentle Savior,” the latter a hymn marked 
by questionable theology and sung to an 
abominable hymn tune. This sort of thing 
still happens in hundreds of churches, some 
of which are Lutheran. We thus see what 
the results are when church music is di- 
vorced from theology and when music is 
presented in churches to please men and 
not, to put it as Luther did, to “keep the 
Word of God in circulation among men.” 


II 


There was a time when theology and 
church music were regarded as conjoined 
bearers and interpreters of the Verbum 
Dez. It is well known that Martin Luther 
stressed music as a gift of God “close to 
theology.” Practically all of Luther’s re- 
marks regarding music provided evidence 
of a distinctively theological approach to 
the problems involved. Not only as an 
ardent lover of music but perhaps even 
more as an experienced and cautious pro- 


2 Wieimarer} A{usgabe}, Tischreden, No. 
968, I, 490, 41. Cf. Walter E. Buszin, “Luther 
on Music,” The Musical Quarterly (MQ), ed. 
Paul Henry Lang (New York: G. Schirmer, 
January 1946), p. 85. 
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fessor of theology, Martin Luther remarked 
in one of his table talks: “We should not 
ordain young men to the ministry unless 
in the schools they have attended previ- 
ously they have studied and performed 
music adequately and well.” * Luther likely 
made this statement because he was aware 
of what will happen when the study of 
music does not accompany the study of 
theology. He knew that an unbalanced 
and prejudiced view of Christian worship 
will develop which will easily create a 
clergy-centered approach, aversion to 
church music, and a depreciatory attitude 
toward Christian hymnody and _instru- 
mental (chiefly organ) music. These tend- 
encies and developments, he knew, would 
not redound to the greater glory of God 
and the edification of His people. 

For Luther, no serious problem was in- 
volved in establishing and perpetuating an 
interrelationship among the Verbum Dei, 
Biblical theology, Christian hymnody, and 
church music. Alfred Dedo Miiller insists 
that Luther’s remarks regarding music are 
not tinged with a romantic type of musical 
zealotism.* The great Reformer’s ardent 
love for, and profound understanding of, 
music as a gift of God, Miiller contends, 
cannot be divorced from his theology. In 
other words, because music is used in the 
service of God to convey and expound 
God’s holy Word, therefore Luther was 
compelled to assert that music be placed 
next to theology, there to share the func- 
tions of Christian theology. For this rea- 
son too, concludes Miiller, church music 


3 W. A., Tischreden, No. 968, I, 490, 33—34. 
Cf. Buszin, p. 85. 

4 Alfred Dedo Miiller, Musik als Problem 
lutherischer Gottesdienstgestaltung (Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1947), p. 10. 


has no autonomous rights of its own but 
must serve as an instrument of the Holy 
Ghost to propagate and establish the Word. 
That’s why we ought to speak of the the- 
onomy of church music, not of its auton- 
omy. In view of the fact that it is a tool 
of the Holy Ghost, we may well speak also 
of the paracletic character of church music, 

When the theonomous and _ paracletic 
character of musica sacra is maintained, this 
art, as great and independent as it may be 
otherwise, is kept from becoming a law to 
itself; its chief functions and objectives re- 
main identified with those of theology, 
which too, when used properly and effec- 
tively, is a servant and instrument of the 
Holy Ghost for the upbuilding of the 
church of Jesus Christ. Both theology and 
church music are but means to an end. 
When used as an end and not as a means, 
theology, the queen of sciences, soon be- 
comes only another science, and music, 
queen of the arts, soon becomes only an- 
other art. 

Martin Luther's deep-rooted understand- 
ing and appreciation of church music was 
as theological as it was musical. His the- 
ology was as Christ-centered, soteriological, 
and eschatological as it was kerygmatic. 
Christian theology and church music 
should be proclaimed and heard, but at the 
same time both should be media of a mes- 
sage greater than themselves. Both should 
convey the message of redemption through 
Christ. When preached and taught, the- 
ology should convey and interpret the 
Verbum Dei; it should involve a searching 
of the Holy Scriptures because in them 
may be found the hope of eternal life and 
because they testify of the Christ.® Music, 
like theology, should be heard in our serv- 
ices of worship as a medium which helps 
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to bring us the Verbum Dei and its blessed 
Gospel. Though in the service of worship 
instrumental music by itself cannot serve 
this purpose directly, its character and spirit 
should certainly conform to the atmosphere 
and spirit of the worship service and thus 
help to sustain its spiritual tenor. 

When music is not thus used in the serv- 
ice of worship, it may hardly be said to be 
theonomous; instead it will be autonomous 
or anthropocentric. It is then out of place 
and destroys the unity of Christian worship. 
As music is heard by some, it may seem to 
them to be autonomous, notably when it is 
absolute instrumental music. Through the 
blessed assistance given by the Holy Spirit, 
however, the devout and attentive Chris- 
tian, who listens not merely with the ears 
of his body but likewise with those of his 
Christian faith, also hears the inmost ex- 
pression of true church music and thus be- 
comes more fully aware of the theonomous 
character of musica sacra. He hears it as a 
gift given us by God also for the upbuild- 
ing of His church. 

In the religious life of Christian people 
the mnemonic assistance furnished by mu- 
sic plays an important part in rendering 
valuable service to the Verbum Dei. Music 
offers better mnemonic aid than do rhymes 
and meters. Children will retain texts they 
have sung much better than texts they 
have learned and memorized by rote. The 
same applies to adults. The Lutheran 
Church of the 16th century was aware of 
this. Among the very first collections of 
music published by Georg Rhau, the fa- 
mous Wittenberg publisher of Luther’s 


day, were volumes of music written for 


children and young people. Children not 
only recited the Six Chief Parts of Martin 





5 John 5:39 
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Luther's Small Catechism, they were taught 
also to sing them as an aid to retain these 
texts better. Though, in later years, texts 
once sung were often shelved, they could 
be recalled far more readily than texts 
which had been merely recited. Many 
people today know hymn texts from mem- 
ory because they have sung them so often. 
The same applies to Bible texts and texts 
of the liturgies. People on their deathbed 
recall and appreciate most genuinely those 
texts which they have memorized and sung 
in earlier years. Pastoral considerations 
therefore should compel us to recognize 
the value of memorizing and singing texts 
in early childhood which will be better 
understood and also be of deeper spiritual 
value in the years of adulthood. The mne- 
monic help furnished us by music thus 
comes to the aid of theology and religious 
instruction; it reminds us that sacred mu- 
sic, like Christian theology, can render 
valuable service to the Word and, with the 
help of the Holy Comforter, enable the 
Word to achieve its purpose and reach 
its goal. 

The intrinsic spiritual character of both 
theology and music is perceived and 
grasped not by natural man but only by the 
regenerate and devout Christian. Though 
he did not refer precisely to the problem 
presently under discussion, we think of the 
truth expressed by St.Paul 1 Cor. 2,14: 
“The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” We 
think also of Christ’s words, recorded Mark 
8:18: “Having eyes, see ye not? And hav- 
ing ears, hear ye not? And do ye not re- 
member?” Indeed, the Christian approach 
to the problems of church music is unique 
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and distinctive; it is at variance with the 
approach of egotistic man and also with 
that of the stage and concert world. 

If Christian theology is regarded by 
Christian theologians as a theologia crucis, 
then church musicians ought to join the 
ranks of Christian theologians and regard 
church music not only as ars musica but 
more specifically as musica crucis. In view 
of the fact that Lutheran theologians rightly 
refer to the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Christ crucified and risen again as the 
cardinal doctrine of the Christian religion, 
the musicians as well as the theologians 
and laity of the church may well refer to 
text-accompanying or text-suggesting mu- 
sic which presents and interprets this doc- 
trine as the cardinal music of the church. 
We think of the many passions written by 
Lutheran masters, beginning with the Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew by Johann 
Walther, the Urkomponist of the Lutheran 
Church, and extending through the pas- 
sions written by Resinarius, Antonio Scan- 
dello, Lechner, Vulpius, Gesius, Mancinus, 
Demantius, and others, to the more famous 
passions of Heinrich Schiitz, Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, and in our own day, Kurt 
Thomas, Ernst Pepping, Hugo Distler, and 
others. We think of the Auferstehungshis- 
torien by Antonio Scandello and Heinrich 
Schiitz, of the Easter cantatas by J. S. Bach, 
and of other glorious compositions by 
master composers of the church who knew 
that the resurrection of our Lord testified 
to the fact that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ had accepted the work of atonement 
which His only begotten Son had com- 
pleted on the cross of Calvary. We think, 
too, of the countless hymns which present 
and interpret the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord and of all the wonderful 


music which relates itself to texts which 
refer to His birth, His ascension into 
heaven, and to other events of His redemp- 
tive life. The life and work of Jesus Christ 
is the great theme not only for the the- 
ologians, the preachers and teachers, but 
also for the musicians of the church. 
Music played an important part in the 
church of Old Testament times, particu- 
larly in the days of David the king. How- 
ever, even David was no more than a type, 
and the music of his day, beautiful as it 
may have been, was but a shadow of things 
to come. The music of the church of the 
King of kings of the New Testament dis- 
pensation is superior to it; it is more highly 
developed, it is fullgrown, ripe and rich. 
Of this too Martin Luther was aware, as 
may be seen from the foreword he wrote 
for Valentin Babst’s Gesangbuch of 1545, 
in which he said in part: “The worship of 
the New Testament church is on a higher 
plane than that of the Old. — If any would 
not sing and talk of what Christ has 
wrought for us, he shows thereby that he 
does not really believe and that he belongs 
not into the New Testament, which is an 
era of joy, but into the Old, which produces 
not the spirit of joy, but of unhappiness 
and discontent.”® Alfred Dedo Miiller 
discusses also this point and states that 
Christian music of our New Testament eta 
belongs to, and yearns for, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.*? True Christian church music 
encourages us to surrender ourselves to the 
Christ and to proclaim His saving Gospel 
to others also through the medium of song. 
While speaking of the meaning and intent 
of writing Christian hymns, Martin Luther 


6 W.A., 35, 477, 4—12. Cf. Buszin, p. 83. 
7Miiller, p. 83. 
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said: “This should be done that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which through God’s grace 
is now being proclaimed, might be set go- 
ing and spread among men.” § 

Let us not overlook that the words just 
quoted were spoken by a theologian whom 
God had given prodigious insights. He re- 
peatedly stressed the need for preaching 
sermons, but he also urged strongly that 
the arts, particularly music, be employed in 
the service of Christ and His blessed Gos- 
pel. The work of communicating the Gos- 
pel should emanate, therefore, not only 
from the pulpit, the cathedra, and the class- 
room but also from the organ and the choir 
loft. All unite to serve and disseminate the 
Word. The task of the organist, choirmas- 
ter, and cantor has in many respects the 
same purpose as that of the preacher, the 
missionary, the teacher of religion, and the 
professor of theology. Even for this reason 
great care should be exercized by congrega- 
tions in selecting and appointing their 
choirmasters and organists. It is more im- 
portant that the church musician have the 
mind of the church, possess the necessary 
liturgical knowledge, and give unques- 
tioned evidence of a salutary approach to 
the problems of Christian (Lutheran) wor- 
ship than that he be an organist and/or 
choirmaster of superior ability. Among Lu- 
therans the custom of installing organists 
and choirmasters in a corporate service of 
worship is by no means of recent origin. 
The fact that the practice has not been 
perpetuated is attributable, at least in part, 
to two facts: 1. The Lutheran Agenda in- 
cludes no such rite for church musicians, 
though it does include orders for the in- 
stallation of teachers and a church council 





8 W.A., 35, 474, 13—14. Cf. Buszin, p. 88. 
9 W.A., 35, 475, 2—5. Cf. Buszin, loc. cit. 


and orders for the induction of women 
teachers, Sunday school officers, and teach- 
ers; 2. the work of the church musician has 
been entrusted by many parishes to teachers 
in their parochial schools. In the latter case 
the Rite of Installation took into account 
not only their work as teachers but also 
their work as musicians of the church. It 
should not be difficult to understand the 
seriousness of the situation when one con- 
siders that church musicians assist pastors 
in the conduct of the corporate worship 
services of the church and that their func- 
tions demand more than a technically ade- 
quate performance of duties. In Old Testa- 
ment times not only the members of the 
priesthood but also the musicians of God's 
chosen race were recruited from the house 
of Aaron. This helps us better to under- 
stand our problem and it explains why 
Martin Luther attached music directly to 
theology. In the early centuries of the Lu- 
theran Church’s existence the musicians of 
the church were required to testify to their 
faith in the Holy Scriptures as the inspired 
Word of God; they were likewise required 
to subscribe to the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church, notably to the 
Formula of Concord, and were pledged to 
a conscientious performance of their duties 
as servants of God and of His church. 
Bearing in mind that the essential nature 
of the work of church musicians has not 
changed and that in their official capacity 
as church musicians they, too, teach, pro- 
claim, and interpret the Verbum Dei, the 
church of today ought duly to install them 
as called servants of the church. Like the 
theologians of the church, they proclaim 
Christ, and theological texts are the most 
basic part of their church music. If this 
were clear, many congregations would 
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likely be more careful in choosing a church 
musician and entrusting to him the music 
of their worship service. 

We can, of course, think of theology and 
church music, the conjoined bearers and 
interpreters of the Verbum Dei, as being 
vivae voces evangelii — living voices of the 
Gospel. It would be tragic indeed if they 
were nothing more than mute beings and 
silent bodies. Both theology and church 
music, though heard and by no means 
aphonic, can be lifeless and dead. Indeed, 
they are lifeless and dead when their soul 
has fled and their heart has ceased to beat. 
They may be dressed in beautiful garments, 
their faces may be tinted so effectively that 
they appear to be alive, and their coffin may 
be costly and ornamental, but if inanimate, 
they are still nothing more than corpses; 
what is more, when lifeless, they soon give 
evidence of decay, a sorry replacement for 
the healthy blood of life and the sweet 
perfumes of clean and _ well-preserved 
bodies. Such is the case when theology and 
church music are dead. The beating heart 
of Christian theology and church music is, 
of course, Jesus Christ, whose Holy Spirit, 
as the Oil of gladness, preserves both the- 
ology and church music and enables them 
to be heard as vivae voces evangelit. 
A purely aesthetic approach will never 
succeed in enabling truly Christian music 
and art to reach their final goal. Our love 
for church music involves an aesthetic ap- 
preciation, but it must go beyond this 
point. It must rest primarily on what 
church music offers and conveys on the 
basis of the Verbum Dei. 

While our theology and church music 
are identical in many respects, there exist 
also some differences. We shall restrict 
ourselves at this time to only one. Whereas 
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Christian theology can and should be so 
presented by the spoken voice that its cen- 
tripetal character comes to the fore, Chris- 
tian church music can well be so presented 
that its panoramic character is boldly em- 
phasized. Like a mighty unisonous chorus 
and as a living, resounding voice of the 
Gospel, theology relates all fundamental 
Christian doctrine to the one great cardinal 
doctrine of justification through faith in 
Christ the Redeemer. Our theology is thus 
like a wheel, all spokes of which meet in 
its hub. This great gift, we believe, our 
theologians who teach in the classroom and 
preach from our pulpits can apply and 
transmit, often more successfully than can 
our musicians. It is, however, achieved also 
in music, although certainly not without 
the indispensable aid of theological texts. 
Though there is some similarity, the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the musician is unique. 
The musician can present several ideas 
simultaneously without sacrificing or oblit- 
erating one for the other. Within the same 
measure bars he can speak and sing of 
Christ’s birth, death, resurrection, and sec- 
ond advent, as J. S. Bach does in the closing 
chorus of his Christmas Oratorio. In this 
chorus Bach, in music written for the 
Advent and Christmas seasons, has a glori- 
ous Easter text sung to the melody of 
“O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” while 
trumpeters play fanfares which call atten- 
tion to the coming of the King of kings on 
Judgment Day. While both the teacher of 
theology and the preacher must present 
their points one at a time, the musician 
can present several at one time in pano- 
ramic fashion, as can also a painter and 
sculptor. Music thus becomes a mosaic in 
sound. Verbal theology should therefore 
not be unduly exalted at the expense of 
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music and the other arts. When properly 
employed, all are theology, all seek to pre- 
sent and interpret the Word. All have been 
given us by God that they might serve the 
Word and keep clear its true meaning. We 
have great cause to rejoice that they share 
one anothers’ abilities and virtues. But, at 
the same time, we have cause to rejoice 
that each also has certain functions of its 
own. These gifts remind us of 1 Cor. 12, 
where we are told that there are diversities 
of gifts but the same Spirit; differences of 
administrations but the same Lord; diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. 

Lutheran theologians of Germany have 
issued a terse statement which has become 
an axiom and which says, Theologie ist 
Doxologie, “theology is doxology.” While 
Lutheran theology and church music are of 
necessity soteriological and kerygmatic in 
essence, both are also Trinitarian and dox- 
ological. The elements of praise, glorifica- 
tion, and thanksgiving play a conspicuous 
part both in our theology and in our music. 
The frequent and mighty Amen choruses 
written by Dietrich Buxtehude, J. S. Bach, 
and other master composers of the church 
help to substantiate what has just been said. 
Those who ridicule these Amen choruses 
show thereby that they are unaware of the- 
ological implications which need to be 
considered. The word “Amen” was to the 
early Christians not merely a word of con- 
firmation and acceptance but rather a dox- 
ology in condensed form.1® Because this 
word “Amen,” like the doxology itself, is 
so loaded with content and meaning and is 
tantamount almost to an oath, early Chris- 


10 Cf. Gerhard Delling, Der Gottesdienst im 
Neuen Testament (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1952), pp. 65-69. 





tians did not use it so indiscriminately 
as people do in our day. When the writers 
of chorales used it, they incorporated the 
word directly into the body of the hymn 
and did not append it at the end, sung and 
accompanied by a subdominant and a tonic 
chord. It was added to doxologies, however, 
to serve as a virile reaffirmation and sum- 
mation of what had just been sung or 
spoken. The doxology itself was tanta- 
mount to a creed, with the element of 
glorification added. The doxology and its 
Amen are therefore more than statements 
of joyous exaltation; they are strong state- 
ments of faith and conviction. Small won- 
der that the doxology plays an important 
part in the glorious liturgies of the church; 
small wonder that doxologies play an im- 
portant part in the Lutheran church service 
of worship and in its music; small wonder 
that theologians say, Theologte ist Dox- 
ologie, “theology is doxology.” 

Bearing these circumstances in mind, we 
begin to realize more than ever before why 
we stand as we sing our doxologies. We 
begin to appreciate more fully, too, the 
elaborate Amen choruses written by the 
masters. If we accept the dictionary defini- 
tion and maintain that a doxology is a song 
of praise to Triune God and a confession 
of our faith in Him, we will find in the 
doxologies of Christendom another reason 
for insisting that theology and church mu- 
sic serve the same purpose as bearers and 
interpreters of the Verbum Dez. And if the 
two share each other’s qualities and respon- 
sibilities, we shall become more aware of 
why Christian people should sing their 
theology and theologize their church music. 
Luther thought also of such developments 
among the children of God and said on 
October 4, 1530, in a letter addressed to 
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Ludwig Senfl, the most noted German com- 
poser of his day: “For this very reason the 
prophets cultivated no art so much as music 
in that they attached their theology not to 
geometry, nor to arithmetic, nor to astron- 
omy, but to music, speaking the truth 
through psalms and hymns.” 14 We are not 
surprised to note, therefore, that Luther 
placed theology and music beside each 
other and did not keep them far apart. 
Bearing this intimate relationship in mind, 
we think of words spoken by Johann Wal- 
ter, Martin Luther’s counselor in musical 
matters, who said in his famous Lob und 
Preis der liblichen Kunst Musica: “Music, 
because of its character, and because of its 
own rich inheritance, belongs to sacred 
theology; indeed, it is so entwined and so 
sealed up with theology that anyone who 
desires, studies and learns theology, must 
also take up music with it, though he may 
not see, feel, or understand it.” 1” 

The doxological character of Biblical the- 
ology and of church music compels us to 
reflect at this time on another important 
matter. Doxologies are directed Godward; 
they are objective and Trinitarian in con- 
tent and expression. These two important 
factors close the doors of doxological the- 
ology and church music to sentimentality, 
sensuousness, vainglory, and to striving for 
effects. People do not sentimentalize about 
the Holy Trinity. The very fact that much 
religious literature and church music give 
expression to the improprieties and weak- 


11 W, A. Briefwechsel, No.1727, V, 639, 
17—21. Cf. Buszin, p. 84. 

12 Walter E. Buszin, “Johann Walther, Com- 
poser, Pioneer, and Luther’s Musical Consul- 
tant,’ The Musical Heritage of the Church, 
ed. Theo. Hoelty-Nickel (Valparaiso, Ind.: 
Valparaiso University Press, 1954, Valparaiso 
Church Music Series, No. 3), p. 110. 


nesses of the flesh referred to in the first 
part of our discussion indicates that their 
basic theology is not so fundamentally dox- 
ological and centered in the Triune God as 
some would have us believe. The problem 
before us is not a simple one, especially 
when we deal with the attempts at inter- 
pretation made by some in their theology 
and church music. To discuss these prob- 
lems adequately is not the purpose of our 
essay. It is within our province, however, 
to call attention to the fact that their dox- 
ological character and influence have 
helped to make theology and church music 
wholesomely objective and God-centered in 
spirit, charecter, and expression. This ap- 
plies particularly to much of the church 
music and theological literature written 
during the 16th century, that great century 
of the Lutheran Reformation whose superb 
theocentric and doxological music is un- 
fortunately so little known in the anthro- 
pocentric age in which we live today. Per- 
sonal and sentimental elements made their 
way into theology, church music, and Chris- 
tian hymnody notably during the eras of 
pietism and rationalism, both of which 
were eras of decline for the church. In 
these years, too, as in our own, there was 
much overemphasis on sameness and drab 
simplicity, and the arts were rejected and 
driven out of the church into the secular 
world. The hymns of these eras lack the 
virility, straightforwardness, and _ confes- 
sional character of those written by former 
generations. Many of these are what the 
Germans call Jesuslieder. Both the texts 
and the tunes of these Jeswslieder often be- 
came so intimate, sensuous and sentimental 
that they are not well suited for corporate 
worship services of a doxological and God- 
centered character. Though there are ex- 
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ceptions, the objective (nonindividualistic ) 
hymn remains to the present day the ideal 
hymn for the Christian congregation, be- 
cause it is indeed a stronger and healthier 
bearer for the Verbum Dei. Especially 
when doxological in content and character, 
the objective hymn, too, can console, 
strengthen, and inspire, as it establishes 
people in the Christian faith, testifies to 
theological truth, and exhorts to confession 
and prayer. 
Il 

The church has a rich heritage in her 
theology and her music. On the Festival 
of the Reformation many restrict this heri- 
tage to her theological writings, the open 
Bible, religious liberty, and developments 
in the field of education. The rich cultural, 
liturgical, and musical heritage we have 
received through the Reformation is sel- 
dom, if ever, mentioned. When we thus 
ignore it, we fail to recognize the intimate 
relationship between theology and this 
heritage. We refer occasionally to the 
Lutheran Church as the Singing Church, 
but all too often render this distinction 
nothing more than lip service. Our failure 
to recognize church music as a blessing 
concomitant with theology often also re- 
flects a lack of respect for one of God's 
most precious gifts to the church of Jesus 
Christ. Martin Luther expressed himself 
forcefully when he discussed situations of 
this kind. As late as 1538 he stated in a 
preface he wrote for a collection of part- 
songs based on the suffering and death of 
Jesus Christ: “Accustom yourself to see in 
this creation (i.e., in music) your Creator 
and to praise Him through it... . Use the 
gift of music to praise God and Him alone, 
since He has given us this gift. Diligently 
beware of corrupt hearts, which misuse this 
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beautiful natural gift and art, as do those 
lascivious and lewd poets, who use it for 
their insane amours. . .. These adulterers 
convert a gift of God into a spoil and with 
it honor the enemy of God who is also the 
adversary of nature and the foe of this 
lovely art.” 18 

Without doing violence in any way to 
the principle of sola Scriptura, the Lutheran 
Church regards her confessional writings as 
bearers and interpreters of the Verbum Dei. 
Lutheran church music has much in com- 
mon with the confessional symbols of the 
Lutheran Church, particularly as they are 
expressed in the worship heritage of her 
precious liturgies. These liturgies are 
thoroughly theological in character. They 
are confessions of the Christian faith of 
Lutheran people, and it is interesting in- 
deed to note that the foremost Lutheran 
composers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies based a large proportion of their 
music on the theologically rich texts of the 
Lutheran liturgies. Lutheran church music 
of the 16th and 17th centuries adopted the 
ecumenical character of these liturgies, and 
here too we are made aware of the intimate 
relationship which existed between the the- 
ology of the church and her worship music. 
In this connection we think also of the 
eminently good pre-Reformation chorales 
which Luther salvaged for the church and 
adopted for use in Lutheran worship. The 
Roman Catholic Church disapproved of 
their use in the Mass, precisely for the rea- 
son that they were in the language of the 
people. Some of these chorales had to be 
purged of false doctrine; Luther himself 
did much of this in order that the close re- 
lationship which existed between the the- 


13 W.A., 50, 373, 10—374, 5. Cf. Buszin, 
MQ, p. 82. 
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ological and confessional liturgies and the 
hymnodic music of the church be not 
broken. It is a source of great comfort to 
hear and sing the Lutheran liturgy and 
familiar chorales in churches in many parts 
of the world. Linguistic differences are in 
that case not serious handicaps; one may 
still participate in the service of worship 
in the language one knows or follow quietly 
in spirit. 

What has been said of Christian hymns 
applies also to Lutheran choral music. 
When Georg Rhau, the music printer of 
Wittenberg, wanted to include in one of 
his collections of church music certain 
choral music which was beautiful but 
whose theology was off color, Johannes 
Bugenhagen disapproved'* and said in 
effect: “The music may be beautiful, but 
the doctrinal errors of its texts are not in 
agreement with orthodox theology and 
hence destroy the relationship which must 
exist between church music and the the- 
ology of the church.” This explains, for 
instance, why Thomas Aquinas’ Lauda, 
Sion, Salvatorem*® appears in Lutheran 
hymnals only in abbreviated form and why 
James Russell Lowell's “Once to Every 
Man and Nation,” popular as it is other- 
wise,!® is absent from The Lutheran Hym- 


14Cf. Georg Rhau, Musikdrucke aus den 
Jahren 1538 bis 1545. Herausgegeben von Hans 
Albrecht. Band I: Balthasar Resinarius, Respon- 
sorium Numero Octoginta, Erster Band, heraus- 
gegeben von Inge-Maria Schroeder. Translation 
of Vorwort by Walter E. Buszin (Biarenreiter 
Verlag and Concordia Publishing House, 1955), 
p. XII. 

15Cf. Dom Matthew Britt, The Hymns of 
the Breviary and Missal (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1922 and 1952), pp. 172—174. 

16 Cf. The Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, 1940, 
No. 519, and Service Book and Hymnal of the 
Lutheran Church in America, No. 547. 


nal, as is also the medieval Stabat Mater 
dolorosa, ascribed to Jacopone da Todi 
(d. 1306) .17 It also helps us to understand 
the well-intentioned objections to the sec- 
ond stanza of the apostrophic hymn “Ye 
Watchers and Ye Holy Ones” !8 and to the 
reference to “false sons within her pale” 
in Samuel J. Stone’s “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” !° even though both refer- 
ences are defensible. Christians want their 
hymns doctrinally pure. One finds Calvin- 
ism, millennialism, and other aberrations 
in not a few revival hymns, which some 
unfortunately call Gospel hymns. Also 
some Lutheran chorales of the era of 
Pietism are highly sentimental; however, 
their tunes are less primitive and on 
a higher plane than the tunes of Amer- 
ican revivalistic hymnody. Both depart 
from the standards of healthy Lutheran 
orthodoxy, whose principle we find aptly 
expressed in Christian Scheidt’s chorale 
text Aus Gnaden soll ich selig werden,» 
“By Grace I’m Saved, Grace Free and 
Boundless,” 2! which closes with the words: 
Ich glaub’, was Jesu Wort verspricht, 
Ich fihl’ es oder fihl es nicht. 


In these words Scheidt emphasizes that 
Christians are content to believe the prom- 
ises expressed by Jesus in the Verbum Dei, 
whether they feel them emotionally or not. 


17 Tbid., Nos. 76 and 84 respectively. Cf. also 
Britt (n. 15, supra), pp. 275j-276. 

18 The Lutheran Hymnal (St.Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1941), No. 475. 

19 Tbid., No. 473. 

20 Cf. Kirchengesangbuch fir Ev. Luth. Ge- 
meinden ungednderter Augsburgischer Konfes- 
sion (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
n.d.), No. 234, stanza 10. 

21 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 373. The 10th 
stanza of this hymn is not included in this 
hymnal. 
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The expression of Christian faith is more 
than an emotional reaction; it is a glorifica- 
tion of God. This also implies that those 
who are relatively unemotional may yet 
possess a strong and virile faith and heartily 
glorify God. While emotions can play an 
important part in the life of the average 
Christian, to gratify them is neither the 
source nor the goal of the Christian faith. 
Sentimentalism, which is a low form of 
emotionalism, is so often self- and man- 
centered that orthodox Lutheranism in par- 
ticular, but not exclusively, views it with 
disfavor and insists that Christian worship 
be theocentric, not anthropocentric. The 
chief concern of church music should there- 
fore not be to please the emotions of men 
but to glorify God and convey to men the 
Verbum Dei. This explains why superb 
worship music does not seek to please men 
but to serve God; hence its modesty and 
lack of ostentation. 

History records that heretics have re- 
peatedly appropriated music and tunes 
written by Christian composers for worship 
purposes in order to disseminate their 
heterodoxy. The Gnostics of postapostolic 
times caused serious vexation among Chris- 
tian people when they stole tunes of the 
church and altered their texts. The Arians 
resorted to the same practice, as did also 
anti-Trinitarians of later eras. Christ said 
that the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of 
light.2* Christian people, on the other 
hand, are often unaware of their own 
wealth and hence ignore the warning given 
by Christ in His Sermon on the Mount, in 
which He said: “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 


22 Luke 16:8. 
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pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet and turn again and rend 
you.” ** The rich musical heritage of the 
church will not be liquidated easily by the 
foes of Christ and His Word if the church 
will treasure her musical heritage and make 
faithful use of her possessions in the realm 
of music while bringing Christ to people 
through the Gospel and through music 
which bespeaks the truth and spirit of the 
Gospel. The music of the church will not 
waste away if it helps to bear the burden 
of the theology of the church and, again 
together with Biblical theology, continues 
to serve as a truthful bearer and interpreter 
of the Verbum Dei. Both are living voices 
of the Gospel, both are doxological, and 
both are kerygmatic. 

It was not accidental that the era of 
Orthodoxy of the Lutheran Church was 
also the culmination of the golden era of 
of Lutheran church music. In that era the- 
ology and church music were regarded as 
cobearers of the Verbum Dei. In that era 
the pipe organ too came into its own, and 
the pipe organs built in Lutheran churches 
between A.D. 1600 and 1750 serve today 
as models for expert organ builders in 
Christian lands. Indeed, our generation can 
learn from its forefathers of the 17th and 
18th centuries. We can learn from them 
to hold fast not only the Verbum Dei itself 
but also its noble and mighty bearers: 
sound theology and church music of in- 
tegrity. Let our motive be that no man 
take our crown, the Verbum Dei, with its 
priceless pearls and costly jewels, our pre- 
cious theology and our glorious worship 
music. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


23 Matt. 7:6. 








Water into Wine: 





A Sign for the Modern Ministry 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee and manifested forth His glory, and 


His disciples believed on Him.” (John 1:12) 


Oy in man made manifest,” we sing 
(The Lutheran Hymnal, 134). Na- 
thaniel, just before Cana, said it too, 
“Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God; Thou 
art the King of Israel.” (John 1:49) 

A king begins His public ministry. He 
performs His first miracle; He gives His 
first “sign” (onpetov), John says. He 
changes water into wine. This sign stands 
as a finger post of God. It points us then 
and now to Christ. Among other lessons, 
it also is a sign for our modern ministry. 
For encouragement think of this as a sign 
of the King’s power, a sign of the King’s 
love, a sign of the Kingdom, and a sign 
for the ministry of the Word. 


I. WATER INTO WINE 
A SIGN OF THE KING'S POWER 

A sign of power! Our modern world 
grasps and respects the idea of power. 
Early in a new decade we can look back 
over the “fateful fifties.” Fresh in our 
memories stand demonstrations of more 
power than men ever possessed before — 
the first explosion of a hydrogen bomb, 
the launching of atomic submarines, the 
firing of rockets, first around the earth and 
then away from the earth into space. 

Such huge signs of science—a mush- 
room cloud in the sky 25 miles high and 
100 miles wide —startle us. Fear knocks 
at the door of our minds and hearts. In 
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St. Louis we can imagine ourselves and our 
loved ones among the 933,000 estimated 
casualties from just two H-bombs dropped 
here. Our imagination staggers and then 
in sheer horror rejects the picture of 
23 million Americans killed outright and 
25 million more fatally injured in an 
atomic attack of 263 nuclear bombs! 

Serious-minded men may very well ask, 
then, “Where can I spend my energies and 
use my talents to count most toward the 
control and constructive use of this awe- 
some power?” 

Why did you choose to be a Christian 
minister rather than serve God in some 
other vocation, say, the physical, social, or 
political sciences? Was it also because you 
know God has the power to change both 
nature and people? Indeed, scientists, 
statesmen, and military men handle the 
power. But in the Gospel ministry pastors 
and people handle a power which can 
change and control the power holders of 
this atomic age. 

How far away and long ago Cana seems 
from Washington and Moscow and Pei- 
ping! What a difference there seems to be 
between the quiet power which changes 
water into wine and the spectacular power 
of modern science! 


Power over Nature 


But do not sell short the power Jesus 
displayed at Cana. The sign of water into 
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wine clearly means, “God is present.” And 
God, you know, has the ultimate power 
over the world of nature. The collect for 
the second Sunday after Epiphany rein- 
forces the truth of our Gospel lesson. 
“Almighty and everlasting God, who dost 
govern all things in heaven and earth... .” 
This all-powerful God works in and with 
Jesus at Cana. John saw through the wine 
and beyond the sign; he looked back to 
the beginning of the world. This Jesus, 
the Signer here at Cana, John said, was 
“in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made that was made” (John 
1:1 ff.). Again, our propers for this Sun- 
day quote Ps. 66 and Ps. 107. The psalmist 
catalogs the wonderful works of God for 
the children of men. “He turned the water 
into dry land, and His people went through 
on foot” (Ps. 66:6). “He maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
are still” (Ps.107:29). Jesus made the 
waters; He divided them; He dried them 
up; He stilled them. Now, with the same 
kind of power, He turns water into wine. 


Power over Human Nature 

What encouragement this sign gives us 
for our modern ministry! Jesus has this 
power, not only over nature but also over 
human nature. The waters “were made 
wine” (KJV); the waters “became” wine 
(RSV). And this Bible word for “made” 
and “became” (ytvouat) also means “to 
be born, to change one’s nature, to enter 
into a new condition.”! And here’s where 
the modern ministry comes in. This word 


1 W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), p. 157. 
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is used more often of changed people than 
of changed things. The context alerts us to 
this added dimension of Jesus’ power. He 
gave power for water to become wine, but 
here are also disciples who had become the 
children of God. Shortly after this Nico- 
demus said, “No man can do these signs 
{like water into wine} unless God be with 
him.” Then see Jesus pointing to a crea- 
tion more significant than wine born of 
water —a man born of water and of the 
Spirit! (John 3:5) 
Power to Make Us Signs! 

We stand amazed at this sign of water 
into wine, because we know the same 
power at work there has been at work in 
us to make us miracles and signs. We have 
been born, John says, “not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh nor of the will of man 
but of God” (John 1:13). Water into 
wine then only seems long ago and far 
away. Actually this sign is as close and as 
recent as sinners changed into saints. Stand 
amazed at stone pots full of wine up to the 
brim. Stand more amazed at Christian 


men, women, and children filled with the 
Spirit of God. 


A Ministry of Power 

Because ministers have become signs 
themselves and are living evidence of God’s 
miraculous power, they channel this power 
into people by His Spirit through the 
Word and the sacraments. 

Think, for a moment, of Baptism. You 
have studied the theology of Baptism. Re- 
peatedly you have gone through the me- 
chanics of the rite of Baptism. You may 
think baptizing children less exciting than 
changing water into wine. But is it? In 
your ministry hundreds of infants are 
changed into new creatures of God through 
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the waters of Baptism you pour as you 
speak His name. The sponsors hold chil- 
dren in their arms, and you baptize them. 
At the same time you placed these children 
into the Father’s everlasting arms. 

Weddings too may become just routine 
as you, like Jesus, attend one after another. 
Rehearsals can be pretty trying at times, 
and ceremonies can become just another 
job. Marital counseling can leave you ex- 
hausted and wide awake on your bed when 
you want to sleep. But you carry on your 
ministry to married couples because you 
are convinced the Word of God you speak 
in wedding sermons and counseling is still 
power packed and miracle working today. 
By it Christ will be changing the quality 
of married life as surely as He changed 
the water into wine. That wine at Cana’s 
marriage feast gave the guests a brief lift 
and a fleeting glimpse of the wider hap- 
piness God intended for all men. In con- 
trast, when you bring Christ through His 
Word to modern marriages you will lift 
them into a higher and broader level of 
living. 

Water into wine! Look at this sign of 
the King’s power—His power then and 
now. Read His power over nature, and 
experience His power over your nature. 
Look behind the sign to Jesus, the Signer. 
Draw from Him the power for a modern 
ministry of signs. 

II]. WATER INTO WINE 
A SIGN OF THE KING’s LOVE 
Power with a Purpose 


Bible students remember this was not 
the first time—nor the last—that there 
was put up for men a sign which read, 
“God at work to redeem people.” 


The Gradual for the Second Sunday after 


the Epiphany exhorts men to praise God 
“for His wonderful works to the children 
of men”; it thinks back to the numerous 
times God had “delivered them from their 
destructions.” Most of these signs and 
mighty works seem to be concentrated in 
three special periods of the history of 
Israel.2 In Egypt, Jehovah, through His 
servant Moses, faced the demonic powers 
behind the Egyptian idols, magicians, 
and Pharaoh (Ex.5 ff.). What signs God 
gave His people in the 10 plagues, at the 
crossing of the Red Sea, and during the 
wilderness wanderings! Again, at the time 
of Elijah and Elisha, the nation seemed 
almost lost because pagan cults of Baal 
and Astarte had led the people astray 
(1 Kings 17 ff.). Also at that time God 
clustered signs of His power and love. 
Finally, as Assyrians camped outside the 
Holy City and threatened to destroy the 
throne of David, the temple, and the na- 
tion, including God’s “remnant,” God 
Himself made bare His right arm and 
showed His almighty power with other 
miracles. (Is. 6 ff.; 36 ff.) 

Notice always this is power with a pur- 
pose. It is power harnessed in the service 
of love. Repeatedly, at crucial points in 
God’s plan of salvation, He rushed to te- 
deem His own with signs and wonders 
and mighty works. 


Pivotal Points of Redemption 


Now again God in Christ had come to 
do battle with the demonic powers and set 
His people free once and for all. Just as 


2 J. J. von Allmen, ed., A Companion to the 
Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958), p.268, sub “Miracles.” Alan Richard- 
son, A Theological Word Book of the Bible 
(New York: Macmillan, 1958), p. 152, makes 
a similar observation. 
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the Red Sea and Jerusalem in past ages 
were decisive turning points in the destiny 
of Israel, even so Cana and Calvary were 
pivotal points in the ministry of God bent 
on redemption! 

This water into wine at Cana, then, is 
a sign of power. And what gracious power! 
Jars full of wine! Wonderful! God’s heart 
brimful of love for people. More wonder- 
ful! God’s feet walking to a wedding at 
Cana. Astounding! God’s feet walking to 
Calvary for us. More astounding! Jesus 
realized that it is not far, either in years 
or in miles, from Cana to Calvary. “Mine 
hour is not yet come,” He said at Cana. 
He usually spoke these words at a time of 
crisis and referred to His hour of suffering 
and death (cp. John 7:30; 8:20; 12:33; 
13:1; 17:1). Could it be that Jesus looked 
beyond the sign of the wine to the sign of 
the cross, where men would not offer Him 
good wine from wedding cups but vinegar 
in a dirty sponge on a stick? 


Significant Symbol 


At best the human love of this man and 
woman wedded that day would grasp for 
things it wanted for itself. In contrast this 
sign of water into wine reminds all of 
God’s kind of love, which lavishes gifts 
upon others with no thought of itself. Such 
love wants to give a significant gift. Now, 
we today may not think wine is particularly 
Significant. It’s a common item on the 
shelves of almost any corner store and not 
too expensive. Many Americans think of 
wine as a luxury, others as an evil. But 
the Jewish people of long ago considered 
wine a necessity along with cereals for 
even the humblest meal. Besides, sacred 
writers speak of wine as one of the most 
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significant gifts God gave to man.° Indeed, 
it may symbolize all of God’s gifts to men. 
God, who gave man this gift to make glad 
his heart, now changes water into wine at 
a marriage feast of happiness (Ps. 104:15; 
Eccl.9:7). And servants and steward know 
that His love is not poor or stingy; the 
pots contain more than 100 gallons of fine 
wine. 

His disciples read the sign correctly. 
They saw the glory of His power in the 
service of love; they believed in Him. 
Do we? 

Genuine Love Suffers for Us 


“Let love be genuine,” the epistle says 
(Rom. 12:9 RSV). Jesus’ heart spilled 
over with such genuine love. He who is 
good did not hate men, who are evil. He 
sacrifices Himself utterly for the objects of 
His love, unlovely people, like us! 

And our text has overtones of this self- 
sacrificing quality of divine love. “The 
water became wine,” the inspired writer 
says here. Other New Testament writers 
pick up this word, “become,” and place it 
in the center of some of the most beautiful 
Gospel passages we know. 

“Water became wine,” John says here; 
shortly before he also said, “The Word be- 
came flesh.” This water was changed into 
wine above the laws of nature. At Cana 
Jesus talks to His mother, in whom He 
had been conceived above the laws of na- 
ture, so that He might “be born under the 
Law to redeem those who were under the 
Law” (Gal. 4:5). Water became wine; on 
the other hand, Jesus, who worked the sign, 
“became a curse for us; for it is written, 
‘Cursed is everyone who hangs on a tree.’” 
(Gal. 3:13) 





3 Von Allmen, p. 450. 
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The price of water becoming wine was 
small — a quiet word spoken to some serv- 
ants, and it was done. The price of men 
becoming righteous before God, however, 
was the high price of the blood of this 
Signer, Jesus. Recall please that ordinarily 
grapes were crushed to produce wine. The 
grapes went through a painful “death,” as 
it were, so that wine might arise from 
them. In ancient Canaan, then, wine be- 
came a symbol of suffering.* Men even 
noted the similarity between the color of 
some wine and blood. The sacred writer, 
for example, speaks of wine as the “blood 
of the grape” (Deut. 32:14). Therefore it 
does not stretch our Christian imagination 
too far to see the sign of the cross fall 
over the sign of the wine. The hour of the 
cross, My hour, Jesus called it, came less 
than three years later. Under olive trees in 
Gethsemane Jesus feels the crushing weight 
of our sins and sweat, as drops of blood, 
trickle down His face. On Calvary He is 
crushed in the winepress of God’s wrath 
over our sins, and there comes forth “blood 
and water” (John 19:34). What fruitful 
suffering! The unrighteous became right- 
eous as a result of the sign of the cross 
on Calvary. “For He made [Jesus} who 
knew no sin, to be sin for us that we 
might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him” (2 Cor. 5:21; Rom. 5:18). By 
comparison the amazement of water made 
wine fades, and we stand lost in wonder 
before this greater glory of His grace. 

His disciples saw the sign of the King’s 
love at Cana; they believed in Him. Do we? 


Love Seeks Communion 


“Let love be genuine.” Such genuine 
love also seeks to establish communion 


4 Von Allmen, p. 451. 


with those who know not His love. The 
young couple at Cana were beginning 
a life under a wedding covenant they had 
made together. And if they had a wedding 
address, it might very well have said, “This 
new husband and wife should remind all 
you guests of the relationship of God and 
His people. This bridal pair pictures the 
union of God with Israel.” ° With His first 
sign Jesus causes us also to remember the 
beginning of His work to set up a new 
covenant relationship for all people who 
believe in Him. Here is God seeking 
through Jesus to establish communion with 
all men who had separated themselves by 
rebellion and iniquity. He wanted to dwell 
in fellowship with mankind under a gra- 
cious New Testament. 


“Happy Anniversary!” 


His first disciples must have wondered 
at this sign. But more important, they 
read its meaning correctly; they believed 
in the glory of such love which sought 
them for God. 

Do we wonder at this sign of water into 
wine? Or have we read it so often that 
we cease to wonder and ponder its mean- 
ing? Are we so used to this sign that we 
don’t see it at all? 

How quickly wedded people start taking 
one another for granted! The wedding 
band, for example, at first makes us pause 
and think often of our beloved. Over the 
years, however, we wear the ring as we 
work and play. It’s always near, but we 
notice it less and less. Less frequently it 
makes us aware of the loved one. Then 
an anniversary comes. We stop. We focus 


5 Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerd- 
mans, reissued 1942), I, 352, 353. 
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on the wedding ring for a time. We re- 
member. We look up from the ring to the 
person we love. We renew our vows of 
faithfulness. We hear this Gospel of the 
wedding feast at Cana every year. Shall we 
think of it as an anniversary which points 
to the love of God in Christ for us? The 
sign of the water into wine at the wedding 
will have achieved a purpose for us if we 
stop and ponder this sign for a few mo- 
ments. His Spirit will take the lines of its 
meaning, which perhaps have grown thin 
from much wear, and etch them clearly 
once more on our hearts. That meaning of 
the King’s love will make this Sunday a 
“happy anniversary.” 


II. WATER INTO WINE 
A SIGN OF A KINGDOM 


The Sign Points Back 


As our faith looks closely at the sign at 
Cana it seems to point back to the pre- 
dicted rule of the Messiah. 

In the Old Testament an abundance of 
imagery and figures keeps trying to tell 
God’s people — and us—of the wonders, 
splendor, and blessings of the promised 
Savior’s rule. For their “object lesson,” 
among other ordinary things, sacred writers 
choose the vine, grapes, and wine to de- 
sctibe the coming kingdom. An abundance 
of wine pictured rich blessings from God. 
For example, recall Jacob blessing his sons. 
Judah, he said, would have the ruler’s staff 
between his feet. How settled and pros- 
perous he would be! He would “bind his 
foal unto the vine and his ass’s colt unto 
the choice vine; he washed his garments 
in wine and his clothes in the blood of 
gtapes” (Gen. 49:10, 11). Then Shiloh, 
the Messiah, the promised King, would 
come from the tribe of Judah.® Later on, 
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the ownership of vines in a land came to 
symbolize rest and prosperity. And so 
Amos foresees the Messiah's times. “Be- 
hold, the days are coming, says the Lord, 
when . . . the treader of grapes shall over- 
take him who sows the seed, the mountains 
shall drip sweet wine, and all the hills shall 
flow with it... .” (Amos 9:13 ff. RSV; 
Zech. 9:17; cp. also Joel 3:18) 

Now the days are fulfilled; Shiloh ar- 
rives. As one sign of His rule He turns 
water into wine abundantly. 


The Sign of a King’s Presence! 


The sign also clearly means, “The King 
is present. He has begun His long-prom- 
ised rule! That which was to be now is.”? 

The King had been at home subject to 
His parents. Quietly He had grown in 
stature and in favor with God and men. 
As a child in the temple He had early 
shown His Messianic consciousness. Now, 
about 18 years later, the King had once 
more left home and begun to be about 
“His Father’s business” of redemption. At 
Cana in a private home He manifests His 
glory. 

Immediately thereafter He shows His au- 
thority publicly by cleansing the temple in 
Jerusalem (John 2:13 ff.). Look at this 
beginning of signs. Realize that here we 
stand on the threshold of the new age. 
As we pass with the disciples over the 
threshold, we find ourselves in the New 
Testament era. The future age has begun.® 


6 C. FE. Keil and F. Delitzsch, Biblical Com- 
mentary on the O. T., The Pentateuch (Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Eerdmans, reissued 1949), I, 397, 
401. 

7 “Every miracle in the gospels may be re- 
garded as the fulfillment of some O.T. concep- 
tion of God and His Messiah,” says Richardson, 
p. 154. 

8 Edersheim, I, 356. 
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The King is here. What exciting truth! 
This excitement touches all Christians be- 
cause He is present in them. At Cana 
disciples tasted wine God had made. The 
writer to the Hebrews says we Christians 
have “tasted the beautiful Word of God”; 
by it we have been enlightened and made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, we 
have already tasted of the powers of the 
age to come! ® The divine energies of an- 
other world have broken in upon ours, 
worked in us, brought us under His rule, 
and we now serve in His kingdom. We 
stand on tiptoe as we see our King here 
begin to make public a rule under which 
we also now live. 


The Sign Makes Us Look Forward! 


In addition, the water into wine signs 
not only what was to be and what came 
to be but also what is yet to be. It spells 
prophecy as well as fulfillment. 

The same Signer, Jesus, will appear in 
the sky as the last and greatest Sign. This 
beginning of the manifestation of His 
glory here at Cana will be completed per- 
fectly when He comes on the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory to take 
His disciples and all believers to the ra- 
diancy of His kingdom in heaven (Matt. 
24:30 ff.). Then He will ultimately have 
abolished disease and death and trans- 
formed this creation into a new heaven 
and earth. 

And this revolutionary nature of His 
work appears already in His early signs.1° 


9 Heb. 6:5, B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 


reissued 1955), p. 149. 
10 Von Allmen, p. 270. 


He will rule victoriously over disease. What | 
was the second sign He did in this same | 
Cana of Galilee? By the power of His | 


word, from a distance, He caused fever to 
leave a child sick unto death. The noble- 


man’s son was healed in the same hour | 


Jesus spoke (John 4:46-54). Jesus will 
also rule over death. In this same chapter 
the Jews asked, “What sign do you show 
us for doing this?” Speaking of the temple 
of His body, Jesus said, “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up” 
(John 2:19). The sign of the empty tomb 
shortly after the sign of the wine meant 
that the King, who raised Himself, would 
also raise up all those who trusted in Him. 
Already He speaks of the abolishment of 
death. Moreover, this King transforms 
water into wine and thereby shows us the 
power by which He will transform all na- 
ture and release her from her bondage to 
decay (Rom. 8:18 ff.). The generation of 
wine holds the promise of the regeneration 
of nature. And wine new from water fore- 
shadows the creation of a new heaven and 
eatth. Here the King offers hope to His 
creation subject to futility! Well might 
nature tremble in excitement as she expe- 
riences the transforming power of His 
Word over her. While groaning, she also 
knows that this King can one day strike 
off the shackles of decay which bind her 
and let her participate in the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God.!! 


Preaching with a Future! 


The disciples believed and remembered 
in their ministry the sign Jesus erected 


near the beginning of His public ministry. 


11 R. C. Trench, Notes on the Miracles of 
Our Lord (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book 
House, reissued 1949), p. 74. 
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Let the remembrance of it also fill us with 
hope for our ministry. We are preaching 
a kingdom that has a future. 

Many voices today want people to be- 
lieve the future lies with them. Moscow 
and Peiping broadcast daily: “History 
moves toward the climax of the rule of 
the proletariat. The Communistic state will 
finally rule over all.” Hollywood says, 
“Pleasure will rule over men as the greatest 
good.” Washington says, “Democracy and 
social security will rule the. future ages.” 
Wall Street says, “Capitalism will give us 
a bright future.” In despair many say, “No 
one will rule anything anywhere. Mankind 
has no future; man will destroy civilization 
and himself!” 

As a countervoice, we preach the king- 
dom of God, which has been sweeping 
through the ages to a smashing climax and 
decisive victory. And this first sign— 
which points back to the promised King, 
which turns our eyes to the King present, 
which looks forward to the King’s final 
coming —this sign, I say, confirms our 
confidence in the triumph of our King! 

The King spoke about many signs of 
His coming (Matt. 24:3 ff.). Today we see 
these signs of the end multiply around us. 
Remember, however, “this Gospel of the 
Kingdom must be preached for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end 
come” (Matt.24:14). Our preaching be- 
comes part of the fulfillment of the last 
great “sign of the times” before Jesus, the 
Sign from heaven, will appear upon the 
clouds (Matt. 24:30). 

How are we preaching this Gospel? We 
can only preach it, the epistle says, “accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith” He gives us 
(Rom. 12:6). Preachers keep on tasting 
the beautiful Word of God, so that they 


can receive a greater proportion of faith. 
We keep on tasting this beautiful Word 
also in the Lord’s Supper. In Holy Com- 
munion we not only preach His death until 
He comes but also receive strength to be- 
lieve and serve until the time when He 
will drink it new with us in His Father's 
kingdom (Matt. 26:29). Through the 
means of grace He gives grace to the 
“stewards of His mysteries” as well as 
their parishioners. In this way He makes 
us, like Stephen, full of grace and power, 
so that hearers are not able to withstand 
the wisdom and grace with which we speak 
(Acts 6:8, 10). 

Through the Word we preach we re- 
ceive the power to preach until His great 
hour shall have arrived when He comes as 
the Bridegroom to meet His church at the 
marriage feast of the Lamb (Rev. 19:7,9). 
Then our preaching voice will become the 
singing voice. We will blend our voices 
with those of the great multitude and exult 
in Him and rejoice, because He who 
changed water into wine will have changed 
our sorrow into joy, and no man will ever 
take that joy from us. 


IV. WATER INTO WINE 
A SIGN FOR FAITH 


Giants or Pigmies? 


Did you ever dream about a ministry of 
signs today? I have. Have you ever wished 
secretly that you might perform signs, won- 
ders, and miracles? Wouldn’t it be effec- 
tive, we think, if we could go to a wedding 
ceremony and change some water into 
wine. Then they would listen to the wed- 
ding address we deliver and take Christ 
into their homes. Or we may picture our- 
selves going to a sickroom and saying, 
“Be healed,” and at the touch of our hand 
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the fever disappears. Suppose we forgot 
at the funeral all about the funeral sermon, 
walked to the coffin, touched the dead, and 
he sat up and talked. What a ministry! 
We can just imagine the headlines. Masses 
of people lined up to talk to us and re- 
served seats in the services held every 
night. “The disciples and the apostles were 
giants in those days,’ we may conclude. 
“Why can’t we be giants today with won- 
derful signs of the same kind? Are we 
just going to settle for the role of pigmies 
in the faith?” 

As we read the Scriptures, however, we 
stop dreams of that kind of a ministry. 
Such dreams are not even close to the true 
picture God wants us to have of an effec- 
tive ministry. 

This is “the beginning of signs” which 
Jesus gave. Other passages speak of “won- 
ders.” And strangely enough the Bible 
never uses the word “wonders” by itself.!* 
Holy Scriptures don’t seem to be interested 
in the amazing, the wondrous, or even 
miraculous, by itself and for itself. The 
“wonders” are important only to the extent 
that they point past themselves to the pres- 
ence of God and His purpose to redeem. 


Rejected Signs 


A public ministry of wonders and mir- 
acles would not produce widespread faith 
in Christ, as we sometimes wistfully think. 
Recall the ministry of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For the next 10 chapters after the 
record of this first sign John recounts many 
other signs and wonders and mighty works. 
And many others occurred which John 
could not record for us (John 20:30). But 
after all the miracles and signs John says, 


12 Arndt-Gingrich, sub tégas. 


“Though He had done so many signs 
among them, yet they believed not on 
Him” (John 12:37 ff.). Like Isaiah before 
Him, Christ reported how the arm of God 
had been made bare to help people (Is. 
53:1), but they “kept on not believing in 
Him.” Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead; 
people came in crowds to see Lazarus and 
Jesus. But the chief priests plotted how 
they might kill Lazarus, and the crowds 
a few days later put to death Him who 
had brought Lazarus from the dead. (John 
12:9, 10, 18) 


Sinful Sign Seekers 


Let’s think for a moment of the reason 
why miracles and wonders in themselves 
will not lead people to believe in Christ. 

Jesus Himself reminds us that this de- 
mand for signs is a sign of unbelief. 
“A wicked and adulterous nation seeks 
a sign” (Matt. 12:39). Through a cove- 
nant of solemn promises Israel was bound 
to Jehovah as a wife to her husband. But 
Israel had been unfaithful; she had proved 
an adulterous nation spiritually. Because 
they had already broken their ties with 
God, they “spoke against” Jesus, the Sign 
from heaven, and the signs and wonders 
which He did (Luke 2:34). Pharisees 
showed their unbelief by disputing with 
Him and demanding signs from heaven 
(Matt. 16:1; Mark 8:11). When He gave 
signs, they said the sign came not from 
heaven but from hell, that He represented 
not God but Beelzebul, the prince of de- 
mons (Luke 11:15). The signs pointed to 
the glory of God in Christ, but they called 
Him a Samaritan, a demon-possessed, mad 
man (John 8:48; John 10:20). And even 
when they favored His signs and wonders 
and wanted to make Him a king by force, 
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if necessary, it was not because they be- 
lieved in His divinity as the Messianic 
King but because their stomachs were filled 
with bread He provided. (John 6:14, 26) 

If God gave you power in your ministry 
to turn water into wine publicly and people 
demanded to see this deed, you would not 
want to do it, because the very demand 
would not be a sign of faith but a frantic 
signal of a weak and dying faith looking 
for props other than Christ. The world 
wants the sensational, the bizarre, the fan- 
tastic, the miraculous. The “world” in 
Christians may seek these same things in 
the church and expect visions, miracles, 
healings, snake handling, or drinking poi- 
son without harm. A few years ago, for 
example, two little girls in Bavaria claimed 
to see a vision of the Virgin Mary. Two 
other children went to the same hillside 
and claimed to see a similar vision. The 
news spread like wildfire. Within two 
years 1,500,000 people came to the shrines 
erected on the hillside. Another young 
woman began to schedule visions here 
promptly at 3, 5, and 7 o'clock each day 
for the crowds of people. However, the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
knew that all this activity signaled weak- 
ness of faith. After an investigation Ro- 
man Catholic Church authorities declared 
that the visions were not miraculous and 
forbade their members to participate in 
the hillside rites. On another occasion the 
oficial paper of the Vatican warned of 
“blind religiosity” which causes “throngs 
to go to the scene of presumed visions and 
pretended miracles and desert the church, 
the Sacraments, and the sermon.” !* 


13 Time, Feb. 21,1951, p. 70; Aug. 18, 1952, 
p. 64, 





Pretended Signs 


Pastors warn Christians today against 
anyone who comes performing signs and 
miracles and claiming to speak for God. 
Miracles alone are not proof that God 
sends a man. Indeed, just the opposite may 
be quite possible. Jesus, the true Sign 
Worker, told His disciples, “False Christs 
and false prophets will arise and show 
great signs and wonders, so as to lead 
astray, if possible, even the elect” (Matt. 
24:24 RSV). And St.Paul says that the 
coming of the adversary, the lawless one, 
will be with “all power and with signs and 
lying wonders.” (Cf. 2 Thess. 2:9) 


The Word Works Wonders 

Now how do you picture your modern 
ministry? Thank God, your faith and that 
of your parishioners does not rest on signs 
but on Jesus, the Signer. Be grateful He 
has assigned a ministry of the Word and 
the sacraments. As you preach and teach 
the Word of God, people come to see in 
Jesus the glory of God’s power and love. 
They grasp, not some mighty work you or 
other men perform today but the mighty 
work of redemption, which He worked for 
all men in His life, death, and resurrection! 
Faith today does not come by seeing some 
signs and wonders but “by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God” (Rom. 
10:17). This Word is a record of His 
mighty acts. Here faithful witnesses give 
their testimony to the authenticity of the 
miracles Christ worked. If people will not 
believe the record of these wonders, they 
will not believe further wonders, though 
you did them before their very eyes. “Abra- 
ham saith unto him [the rich man in tor- 
ment}, They have Moses and the Prophets; 
let them hear them. And he said, Nay, 
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Father Abraham; but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. And 
he said unto him, If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead” 
(Luke 16:29-31). But as you communicate 
this Gospel, the Spirit of Christ thereby 
changes sinners into saints, the spiritually 
dead into new creations, the spiritually 
captive into free men. As you teach and 
preach God’s Word, people do not stand 
open-mouthed at some wonder, but they 
bend their knees before Jesus, the greatest 
Sign ever given by God. Christians sit be- 
fore you. You look at them and know 
every one of them is a miracle. You do 
not lament “the good old days of the early 
church,” but you know the power of God 
still working today makes these also good 
days for the church. 


"Greater Works” Today 


In this Epiphany season and always per- 
form the work of your ministry joyfully, 
hopefully, and confidently. Also in your 
ministry God has promised to do “even 
greater things than these.” Remember, 
Jesus said shortly before His death, “He 
who believes in Me will do the works I do, 
and greater works than these will he do 
because I go to the Father” (John 14:12). 
Jesus kept this promise. Peter at Pentecost 
and St. Paul in his ministry did similar and 
greater works through the Holy Spirit sent 
by Jesus. Christ permitted His disciples 
and apostles to reach more people and 
cover more territory than He Himself did 
in His own short ministry. The swift 


growth and expansion of the Christian 
church gives the best commentary on the 
words of Jesus “Greater works than these 
will you believers do.” Today, with mimeo- 
graph and printing press, radio and tele- 
vision, automobiles and airplanes, and soon 
rockets, Christ gives ministers instruments 
to speak His Word to far more people 
than He did. One minister today reaches 
an estimated 25 million persons each week 
on the radio. Another helps direct a tele- 
vision program seen by 10 million persons 
every week. Most pastors do not reach such 
huge audiences, but they still declare the 
good news to greater numbers than Christ 
and the early disciples. 

Fix your eyes upon the sign of turning 
water into wine once more. Read its rich 
meaning correctly. This is a sign of the 
King’s power over nature and human na- 
ture; it is a portent of new people as well 
as a new heaven and earth. It is a sign of 
the King’s power geared to His redemptive 
purpose, even at the cost of His life’s blood. 
It is a sign of a glorious kingdom— 
a kingdom promised and fulfilled, fulfilled 
but prophetic of a glorious future. It is 
a sign to confirm those in whom the King 
has already worked faith by His Spirit 
through His Word. It is a sign of expec- 
tation of even greater things among us who 
carry on His ministry today. Continue, 
then, your ministry of “modern miracles.” 
Let your ministry give glory always to Him 
who gave the sign of water made wine at 
the beginning of His ministry! 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOMILETICS 





Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels, Second Series 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
AmMOs 8:11, 12 


The question raised by these words is this: 


Could We Have a Famine? 


It’s not likely in our land of plenty. We 
don’t merely have enough in America, we 
have huge surpluses. In fact, our very abun- 
dance is responsible for a serious, even 
critical, economic problem—the problem 
brought on by overproduction. 


]. Prosperity can result in serious famine 


A. Take the case of Israel. 

1. Their wealth and material luxury caused 
them to forget God and His ways. Cf. Amos 
6:4 ff. Somehow these Hebrews forgot the 
admonition of Moses to their desert-dwelling 
forefathers (Deut. 6:10-15). God was send- 
ing a famine because these fat, sleek, fun- 
loving Israelites had allowed their bellies to 
become their gods. 

2. And what a famine it would be! 
A famine of the Word. Like drunkards they 
would stagger and reel up and down the 
length and breadth of their land seeking 
just a morsel, a crumb of bread, a drop of 
water, just a single word from the Lord’s lips. 
But they wouldn’t find it. 

3. And what a fate they suffered! Since 
God and His Word are inseparable, when 
that Word departed, so did the Lord. And 
when God goes, so does all gladness of heart, 
body, and life. God went from Israel and 
Israel went into captivity. In fact, the 10 
tribes, to whom Amos spoke these words of 
the text, actually went into oblivion. We 
don’t know what happened to them after the 


Assyrians conquered them and carried them 
off in 722 B.C. 


B. Could the same happen to us? 

1. Like Israel we too are fat, sleek, and 
fun-filled. Israel allowed fun and goods to 
become her god and in so doing also ignored 
the needs of those less blessed (Amos 6:6). 
Instead of pouring the oil of help over the 
wounds of the poor and needy, Israel poured 
perfume over herself. She had houses of 
ivory while the needy lay in cold, hunger, 
and misery at her doorstep. 

2. Can the same be said of us? As you 
live in your comfortable homes, does the 
thought ever come to you that millions of 
your fellow men are trying to catch a few 
precious winks on the cold earth with prac- 
tically no cover but the stars? And what 
are you doing about it? Ours seems to be 
a land more concerned about body odor than 
about the stench of sin! And while we per- 
fume our clean and well-fed bodies, does the 
thought ever run through our minds: “When 
was the last time I poured the oil of concern, 
comfort, and help over the wounds of the 
poor and the needy?” Of Israel God said: 
“They drink wine in bowls and anoint them- 
selves with chief ointments, but they are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph” (Amos 
6:6). Must He say the same of us? 

3. And notice, it is the affliction of Joseph. 
This concern for people’s needs was to begin 
at home. (a) How difficult it is to be 
loving at home. Somehow we find it much 
easier to practice patience, courtesy, kindness, 
outside the home. At home we put our 
worst foot forward. (b) That’s because home 
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is the place where we can relax, let down 
our hair, and be our true crabby and loveless 
selves. Is it? (c) It’s difficult to see Christ 
in our dear ones. They are often so unlike 
Christ in their conduct. Yet that’s what it 
takes to practice love—the ability to see 
Jesus in people, even and especially in our 
loved ones. 

C. It could be happening to us. Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt, they say. Could this 
also be true of our relation to God’s Word? 
Most of us have been feeding on the Bread 
of life so long that perhaps it has lost some 
of its original freshness and flavor. We know 
it’s supposed to taste good, to thrill and 
excite us, to tingle our taste buds. But it 
doesn’t. Has the old, old story become just 
that—old? Do we either force the food 
down or eat very irregularly or not at all? 
Too often the appetite is dull and listless. 
And God takes the bread of His Word from 
people who aren’t eating it. 


Il. There is no famine when people are eating 


A. There’s only one solution to this prob- 
lem. Not less eating— but more — more 
hearing of the wonderful Word about Jesus, 
who was crucified and then burst the bonds 
of death that God might loose us from our 
sins and take us to eternal joy. 

B. We have to feast more upon this 
Christ in the Holy Supper as we take into 
ourselves the body that was broken on the 
cross and then raised again to bring us 
pardon and life, the blood that was poured 
out to purchase our favor with an offended 
God. 

C. For, you see, the hearing and eating of 
this living Word, Christ Jesus, is God’s way 
of helping you to a better appetite for that 
Bread of life. Eat well, and there won't be 
a famine. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Jer. 8:4-9 
Whether we admit it or not, we’re joiners 
and imitators. We hate to be thought of as 


odd and peculiar. Yet that is precisely the 
way we behave every day. For every day we 
sin, and sin is an oddity. That’s what this 
passage tells us as it commands 


Don’t Be Odd 
I. Learn a lesson from your fellow humans 


A. Doesn’t a fallen man rise again? Un- 
less he is knocked unconscious or prevented 
from rising by broken limbs or other serious 
injury, the first thing a fallen man does is 
to get up again. It is unthinkable and abso- 
lutely unnatural, it is just plain odd for him 
to stay down when he can get up. But Israel 
was acting contrary to nature. It was acting 
odd. Israel fell into sin and stayed there. 
It didn’t get up. It began to think and live 
as if lying down were more natural than 
standing up. Is that the way it is with us? 
When you fall, do you rise again or do you 
find it so pleasant, so free from strain and 
sacrifice, so comfortable, lying on your back, 
lying in your lovable sins, that you don’t 
feel like rising and walking God’s paths 
again? Remember you don’t win races lying 
on your back. And it is a race you’re run- 
ning, and your very life is the prize, your 
eternal life. 

B. If a man takes a wrong turn, does he 
retrace his steps? Who ever heard of some- 
one turning down the wrong street or road, 
discovering his error, and then consciously 
continuing in the wrong direction. Normal 
people correct themselves and get on the 
right road again. Yet Israel was acting ab- 
normally. She took the wrong turn. She left 
God's path and turned down the road of sin, 
the road to individual and national ruin. 
And it isn’t that she didn’t know it. God 
kept telling her of her wrong and fatal turn 
through His thundering prophets, but she 
behaved abnormally; she didn’t turn back. 

C. In fact, she even refused to admit that 
she had fallen or taken the wrong turn. 
Jeremiah says, “They hold fast to deceit”; 
they live a lie; they talk and fool themselves 
into thinking that they are standing in right- 
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eousness when they are really lying in sin. 
They act as if they are walking God’s path 
when they are traveling Satan’s road. They 
allow their routine and habitual performance 
of religious rites to make them believe that 
they are truly religious, but it is all a lie. 
Worse still, they know it’s a lie yet resent 
and hate and kill the prophet who calls their 
religious bluff. 

1. Is there a lesson here for us? Could 
what we trust so much in—our religious 
rites, our churchgoing, our communing and 
praying, our Bible reading, our giving, our 
work for the church—could all of this be 
like a faulty parachute? We are counting 
on these religious rites to prove to God, 
people, and ourselves that we are truly re- 
ligious when we aren’t, when our weeklong 
lives give evidence that our religion is merely 
rites and not righteousness. We can’t count 
on that kind of parachute. It won’t open, 
it won't save us on the Day of Judgment. 
Jesus warns of the judgment words “I never 
knew you!” And to whom will they be said? 
To people who had thrown devils out of 
others, prophesied in the Savior’s name, and 
had done many mighty works! Can we 
match that record? It makes all of our 
church work look rather puny and ridiculous 
by comparison. Still it wasn’t enough, for 
rites never are. Daily righteousness is ex- 
pected. 

2. Be careful! It is so easy to become 
self-righteous, to think righteousness can be 
found in anything we ourselves do. The 
greatest sin of all, the only damning sin, 
besides despair of God’s mercy, is to think 
you aren’t a sinner and therefore need no 
Savior. This is like knowing you have an 
ulcer yet stubbornly cramming down all the 
spicy foods you can and refusing to be 
under your doctor’s care just to try to prove 
you have no ulcer or to dodge the ugly fact 
that you do. In the end, you suffer all the 
more for such foolish self-deception. Don’t 
practice such foolish and fatal deception with 


regard to your sin, for you have fallen, you 
have taken the wrong turn. The deepest fall, 
the only fatal wrong turn, is to think and 
live as if you haven't fallen or turned aside. 
For such deception insists that Christ has 
been wrongly named —calling Him Jesus, 
Savior, was a mistake and misnomer — at 
least as far as you are concerned. 

D. Israel turned aside, and God was wait- 
ing for them to admit it (v.6). This is our 
God who is described in the familiar prayer 
“O God, who art always more ready to hear 
than we to ask.” 

1. How true this was for Israel. His 
people had sinned and grieved God. But He 
kept waiting, kept listening for them to ad- 
mit it but they did not. God was listening 
in vain. 

2. And does He still — does He still listen 
in vain to our prayers that never get thought 
or said? Does He have to shake His head 
over you and say: “I can’t understand it? 
Why doesn’t he open his heart or lips to Me? 
Does he enjoy his misery? Doesn’t he know 
that his problems could be solved and the 
burden lifted or made lighter if he would 
just convert his cares into prayers? Why 
doesn’t he obey My Son’s command and pray: 
‘Father, forgive me my sins?’ Can it be that 
he is stubbornly unwilling to pray the other 
half of that prayer: ‘as I forgive those who 
sin against me?’ Why do I listen so much in 
vain and in silence? Perhaps prayer is more 
of a burden to him than a precious privilege. 
Perhaps I have given him so much goods 
and gladness and shielded him so much from 
adversity that he doesn’t feel the need to 
pray anymore.” Is this what God must say 
over us? 

E. Israel acted abnormally. Do we? When 
we take the wrong turn, when we leave the 
straight and narrow road of righteousness for 
the broad and crooked paths of sin, do we 
turn back? It isn’t that we don’t know we 
are headed in the wrong direction. The 
tragedy is that we do know we are going the 
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wrong way yet still stubbornly go it because 
it is “fun” or seems “easier” or gives promise 
of “riches” and “success” and “glory.” Isn’t 
it tragic that we are far more conscientious 
and zealous in avoiding detours and wrong 
turns on a highway than we are in our 
Christian life? Don’t be odd; when you 
take the wrong turn, turn back again. 


Il. Learn a lesson from the animal kingdom 


A. This is what God was telling Israel. 
Israel turned to sin like a horse charging 
into battle. This is the picture in v. 6, a pic- 
ture of unrestrained sin. Men give their evil 
habits free rein; they exercise no discipline, 
no self-restraint. Certainly as we think of 
the many times we have been far more joyous 
and bold and willing in our sin than in our 
holiness; as we think of the many times we 
have behaved like horses, we are glad for the 
Lamb on whom God laid all our sins, Jesus 
the slain and risen One, Jesus our Savior. 

B. This is what God was telling Israel. 
“Go to the birds, you wise people, and learn 
a lesson from them. The birds know when 
to come and when to go, and they always act 
in keeping with that knowledge. They do 
the normal thing and obey that impulse. 
But you, my wiser people, do not. You know 
what is right and yet refuse to do it. Like 
the birds, you, too, know your migratory 
laws. You know when to come—come to 
someone’s defense or aid, come to Me in 
prayer and worship and praise. You know 
when to go—go and flee from sinful, se- 
ducing people and wicked ways. Like the 
birds, you, too, know when to come and to 
go, but unlike the birds you don’t act in 
keeping with that knowledge.” 

C. So God spoke to Israel. Does He still 
have to talk this way to us? Our pricked 
conscience should say that He does. 


D. What is the solution? The text says, 
“Don’t be odd!” Yet we fall into sin; we 
do take the wrong turn, and unlike the birds, 
we don’t obey the impulses God has planted 
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in our hearts. What is the solution? Christ! 
It is because we do so often fall that Jesus 
fell under the crushing load of a cross on the 
way to Calvary, there to die for the pardon 
of all our falls. It is because we so often 
turn aside from God’s paths that Christ 
turned His face toward Jerusalem and walked 
all the way to the cross that our sinful turn- 
ings might be forgiven. It is because we 
don’t behave like the birds and obey instincts 
of the Spirit's promptings that the Lord sent 
us that Christ who assures us that He 
gathers us under His wings for protection 
from death, hell, and wrath even as a hen 
her chicks. What wings? Why the protection 
of His arms, stretched and extended on 
a cross. The more you think about the fact 
of your forgiveness in Christ, the more you 
remember that He died and rose again so 
that your sins might fall from your back 
forever, that you might rise to eternal glory, 
the less you will fall into sin, and the more 
you will rise to righteousness. 


INVOCAVIT SUNDAY 
GEN. 22:1-14 
This is a story about 


Abraham, God, and You 
1. Abraham 

A. “What's in a name?” Shakespeare once 
asked this question. The answer? There is 
plenty in a name. At least there is plenty 
in the name of Abraham. It means “father 
of a mighty nation.” 

1. It seemed quite a foolish name. Why? 
Because when God promised Abraham that 
he would have descendants like the stars and 
the sands on the seashore and then sealed 
that promise by giving him his new name, 
Abraham was 90 years old, and Sarah, his 
wife, almost the same. Could a 90-year-old 
couple become the progenitors of a great 
nation? It was all so unreasonable that 
Sarah couldn’t keep from laughing about it. 
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But not Abraham! He was just foolish 
enough to take God at His word. And he 
wasn’t disappointed. 

2. Yet now it seemed God was going to 
deprive Abraham of his new name, his 
name that gave such promise for the future 
and gladdened the aged patriarch’s declining 
days. God had kept His promise and given 
Abraham a son. Yet here came the unrea- 
sonable command, this cruel order: “Abra- 
ham, kill your only son.” “O God,” Abraham 
must have thought, “what are You demand- 
ing? Kill Isaac? Why if he dies, so does 
my present joy and future hope. And so 
does Your promise. How can You make me 
the father of a great people if I cease to be 
a father of this son? How can I continue as 
Abraham? The name would be only a hol- 
low and cruel mockery. Will You give me 
another son or raise this sacrificed son from 
the dead? Of course, he is my only child. 
You know it as well as I. You know as 
well as I the great sacrifice You're com- 
manding me to make. Please, Lord, don’t 
demand so much.” 


B. And Abraham obeyed. (V.3) 

1. Yes, Abraham obeyed all right. But it 
must have been only after a fierce struggle. 
We sometimes glorify, idolize, and deify 
these Biblical heroes, these giants of faith 
and righteousness, to the point that they 
cease to be human. God commands, “Abra- 
ham, go kill your son.” And Abraham rose 
to kill him. It was as simple as that! But it 
wasn't. Of course, Abraham was a great man 
of faith, but he was also a man. It is in- 
conceivable that he didn’t first go through 
inner turmoil and agony before he could go 
to sacrifice his son. 

a. There is a challenge in this. The chal- 
lenge to do as Abraham did in our 
obedience to God’s difficult and unrea- 
sonable commands, the challenge to 
stop excusing ourselves from this obe- 
dience by saying, “I am not an Abra- 


ham, a giant, a hero, a supersaint, as 
he was; I am just little ‘me, so much 
weaker and prone to sin.” Is_ this 
a handy excuse for not going all out 
for a righteous life? 

b. There is also a comfort here. If even 
the great Abraham had to fight and 
suffer to obey God’s orders, then you 
should not condemn yourself or despair 
over your intense inner struggles to 
obey God’s will. 


2. Abraham obeyed God. And why? We 
find our answer in the Book of Hebrews 
(Heb. 11:17-19). Abraham obeyed because 
his faith in God’s power knew no bounds. 
God had promised to make him the father 
of a mighty nation, and if keeping that 
promise meant raising Isaac from the dead, 
God could and would do just that. Abraham 
believed that, and therefore he obeyed the 
command to sacrifice. 


II. God 


A. Was testing Abraham. (V.1) 

1. How strong is Abraham’s faith? Is it 
strong enough to believe that God can still 
keep His promise to make him the father 
of a mighty nation even though Isaac were 
dead? Does Abraham actually believe that 
God can give another son or restore the slain 
Isaac? Abraham passed the test. He did 
believe that God could do the impossible! 

2. How strong is Abraham’s love? Whom 
does he treasure more — his only son or his 
only God? Would he care for God enough 
to give the very best? The answer is given 
in vv. 11,12. Not even the love for his only 
child was greater than the love that took God 
at His word. It is small wonder, then, that 
Scripture tells us that Abraham’s unques- 
tioned acceptance of God’s promise, Abra- 
ham’s faith, was counted as his righteousness. 

B. Yet He was not giving an order which 
He Himself was unwilling to carry out. For 
God indeed did what He commanded Abra- 
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ham to do. See how striking are the par- 
allels. 

1. God tested Abraham by commanding 
him to sacrifice his only son; God gives His 
only Son because man has the temerity to 
test Him. That’s what our sins really are — 
testing God. We test Him by our unbelief. 
God gives a command, promises a blessing 
to those who obey and a curse to those who 
don’t. Yet we test that command by thinking, 
“I can get by. I’m the one exception. It 
won't really happen.” We test God by our 
doubts. 

2. Abraham offered Isaac on a mountain. 
Tradition tells us that this Mount Moriah is 
the very hill on which Jesus was crucified 
for our sin. 

3. It was an only son in both cases. Had 
Abraham but known fully, he could never 
have remonstrated with God. For God could 
have answered: “I, too, know just how you 
feel. For you see, this Son, whom I send to 
die for you and for all men, is My only Son.” 

4. Abraham and his son were together on 
their mountain! And God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world. But God forsook His 
Son on Calvary that your sins might be 
eternally separated from you as far as East 
is from West. God forsook His Son on 
Calvary that He might never leave you, not 
even when you leave this life. 

5. God was testing Abraham in his sac- 
rifice of Isaac. God sacrificed His Son that 
all our testings, our sins and unbelief, might 
be pardoned. 

6. God commanded Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac. It was not an order that moved God 
to give His Son as your Pardon-Procurer and 
Heaven-Bringer. It was love, love so great 
and deep that it cost God His very life 
for you! 

7. Abraham had a substitute for his son 
(v.13). God had none for His. There was 
no substitute ram for God’s Lamb, Christ. 





Christ went through with it. He died. He 
had to if you are to have pardon and heaven. 
The glad fact is that He died and rose again, 
and the forgiveness you need and the heaven 
you hope for are not finger-crossed wishes 
but cross-assured certainties, certainties as- 
sured by the cross of Jesus. 


Ill. And you! 


What shall we say about you? Just this. 
When God tests you as He did Abraham, 
may Abraham’s faith and obedience be yours. 
And they can! You, too, can become an 
Abraham as more and more you remember 
that the Son sacrificed upon the mountain is 
not Isaac but Jesus, Jesus, who died and then 
rose again that God might pardon your re- 
peated failures of His tests, might forgive 
your repeated tests of Him. 


REMINISCERE SUNDAY 
Ex. 33:17-23 


These words tell us what happened 


When Moses Met God in the Tent 
I. Moses always met God outside the camp 

(Ex, 33:7) 

A. There was a reason for this (Ex. 33: 
1-3). God’s patience with the stubborn and 
straying Israelites was at the breaking point. 
For the sake of His oath to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, He would send the Hebrews on 
their way to Palestine. But His only contact 
with His people was through Moses in ‘tent 
meetings outside the camp, away from 'the 
stubborn and stiff-necked Israelites. 

B. Things are wonderfully different in the 
New Testament. St. John writes: “The Word 
became flesh and tented among us.” Right 
in our midst, in the midst of all our burdens, 
sin, and death. No tenting of God outside 
our camp here, outside the camp of our 
world with all of its distresses and evils. In 
our midst He tented for 33 long years that 
we might have fellowship with Him forever. 
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II. Moses recognized the futility of any ven- 

ture without God (Ex. 33:12-15) 

A. This was a good insight on his part. 
He realized that even Palestine with all of 
its milk and honey without God’s presence 
would be a barren and joyless place. 


B. Do we have that same conviction? If 
the Lord should say to us, “Go up to a land 
flowing with milk and honey, but I won't 
go with you,” would we reply, “That's all 
right, Lord — just so we have the milk and 
honey, the goods and good times, the people 
to love us and serve us’? 


Ill. He received the promise of rest 

A. God told Moses, “My presence will go 
with you, and I will give you rest” (Ex. 
33:14). It was through Joshua, of course, 
that God kept this promise. 

B. Even so it is through Joshua that He 
keeps a similar promise to us. Through 
Joshua, the Son of Mary (the Greek is Jesus) 
God gives us the rest of heaven, Jesus, the 
second Joshua, who was so restless in His 
ministry of healing and love, Jesus, who lit- 
erally worked Himself to the grave and then 
came back again that we might have the rest 
of heaven. 


IV. The Lord informed him that He knew 
his name (33:17) 

A. Now this doesn’t simply mean that 
God had an intellectual awareness of Moses. 
God’s knowledge of people always results in 
something, in His loving them, guiding them, 
helping them. 

B. It is the same for us. God knows you 
by name. 

1. What a comfort! How many times did 
you sit down or stand up yesterday? Did 
you count them? God knows your “down- 
sitting and your uprising,” says the Hebrew 
poet. What a comfort! 

2. What a warning! You can’t pull the 
shades on the Lord and perform any private 
sins. He knows! 





V. God disclosed His name (Ex. 33:19) 


A. This was the ultimate and final answer 
to Moses’ question at the burning bush (Ex. 
3:13,14). “Who are You?” he asked! Did 
the question take God by surprise? His only 
answer was: “I will be what I will be.” 
Here in our text God completes the sentence. 
“I will be gracious upon whom I will be 
gracious.” This is God’s name — Grace. 
Grace is God’s name, the grace the Lord 
showed in electing the despised and wretched 
Hebrews to be His people (Deut. 7:6 ff.), 
the grace He showed in guiding them, put- 
ting up with their grumblings and stubborn- 
ness in the desert, the grace He showed in 
sending manna and quail from heaven in- 
stead of His merited thunderbolts. 


B. It’s in Jesus that God discloses His 
name to us. St. John tells us Jesus is God’s 
tent in our flesh, and it is in this tent that 
God reveals His name to us, the name Savior. 


VI. The Lord showed him His back 
(Ex. 33:20-23) 


A. Moses couldn’t behold God’s face. It 
would have meant death if he had beheld it. 


B. Yet it is by looking on God's face that 
we live. We look upon the face of God in 
Jesus Christ, that smiling and forgiving face, 
that face lined with the sorrows and trials of 
life, that face cold and lifeless in death’s cruel 
rigor, that face pulsing with new life again! 
We look upon that face of God in Christ 
and we live forever. 


VII. God covered him (Ex. 33:22) 


A. By this cover of His hand God spared 
Moses from certain death. 


B. By the cover of His Son, God spares us 
from eternal death. It is not with a hand 
that God covers us but with His own dear 
Son; Christ is the covering for our sins. 
(1 John 2:2) 

Richmond Heights, Mo. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE 
OF dixa10w IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


Under this heading Dr. N. M. Watson in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature (Septem- 
ber 1960) offers an interesting study on 
the LXX translation of the Hebrew verb 
PTS with diadw. The article is intended 
as a contribution to the continuing debate on 
the proper translation of the verb in the 
epistles of St.Paul. The question which he 
faces is how far the verb should be given 
the forensic or declaratory meaning “to ac- 
quit” or “to declare righteous,” and how far 
it should have the more general soteriological 
meaning “to vindicate,” “to set free,” “to 
save.” After a careful examination of nu- 
merous passages the writer concludes his in- 
vestigation with the following sentences: 
“We have now examined those passages in 
which dxo1dw is chosen to translate some 
word other than ?"7353, and we have asked 
whether these passages give us reason to 
think that the LXX translators intended the 
verb dixa16w to carry a significantly different 
range of meanings from that carried by 
p°si1. We have been more particularly 
concerned with the question whether the 
LXX translators had the picture of a judge 
as clearly in their minds when they used 
dixavdm as did the authors of the Hebrew 
Bible when they used the Hebrew verb. We 
have found that in most of these passages 
where, at first sight, there may seem to be 
a departure from the normal meaning of 
dixaidm, these apparent departures are in- 
stances of forced translation, caused by the 
difficulty of finding an exact translation of 
the original Hebrew. Our conclusion is that 
the LXX translators intended dixa1Ww to 
carry substantially the same range of mean- 
ings as that carried by PTS, and that, 
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when they used the Greek verb, they did have 
the picture of a judge as clearly in their 
minds as did the authors of the Hebrew Bible 
when they used the Hebrew equivalent.” 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE CARDINAL DOGMA OF RELIGIOUS 
EXISTENTIALISM 


Under this heading Dr. W. E. Steinkraus 
of Union College, Barbourville, Ky., in Re- 
ligion in Life (Autumn 1960) challenges 
what he believes to be the cardinal dogma 
of religious existentialism, namely, that of 
the primacy of faith, together with its corol- 
lary that reason is corrupt until it is en- 
lightened by faith. The dogma of the pri- 
macy of faith with its corollary of the total 
corruption of human nature cannot, he says, be 
verified by either a priori proof or empirical 
generalization. At best, he thinks, it is merely 
a hypothesis about the religious life for which 
there is little support and against which there 
are some arguments and evidence stated ear- 
lier in the article. At worst, it is an arrogant 
dogma which professes to rule on all philos- 
ophies of religion without giving an account 
of itself. But in spite of such traits, the 
primacy of the faith is a principle which has 
infected much of contemporary thinking. It 
has become a phenomenon in the sociology 
of theological knowledge. It is a principle 
implicit in some of the otherworldly state- 
ments made by groups of churchmen, and it 
is a dogma working behind the scenes in the 
formulation of morbid resolutions concern- 
ing man’s frailty and sinfulness proposed at 
Christian student conferences. It has become 
a criterion for the selection of theological 
school faculties and for the choice of manu- 
scripts by fad-conscious book publishers. It 
is a dogma presupposed in many esoteric dis- 
cussions, and it is taken for granted in the 
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writings of some of the most vocal theolo- 
gians and philosophers of this decade. And 
yet, in spite of the tremendous sociological, 
psychological, historical prestige and pressure 
exerted on behalf of views undergirded by 
this dogma, it is at base unsupportable and 
erroneous. — So far the censure of the dogma 
by Dr. Steinkraus, who with many other re- 
cent neomodernistic colleagues quite obvi- 
ously does not like the doctrine of the 
primacy of faith and the corruption of hu- 
man nature. Indirectly, however, he pays 
a high tribute to the dogma inasmuch as he 
shows that in many areas of conservative 
theological thought it is a very live and 
potent issue today. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


REFLECTIONS ON CULLMANN’S 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


Under this heading the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly (October 1960) scrutinizes “a few 
key concepts in the introduction and first 
chapter” of Oscar Cullmann’s book Immor- 
tality of the Soul or Resurrection of the 
Dead? The Witness of the New Testament,” 
which appeared in an English translation in 
New York in 1958. Originally it was pub- 
lished as a Festgabe fur Karl Barth zum 
70. Geburtstag under the German title Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele und Auferstehung der 
Toten. But both the French and the Italian 
version have “or” for the German “und,” 
thus placing the two doctrines by the very 
title in an irreconcilable antithesis. This an- 
tithesis is justified, for Cullmann in his book 
has in mind the Greek or Platonic view of 
the immortality of the soul in its contrast to 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. 
For the Greek, death came as a friend, re- 
leasing the soul from the prison of the body, 
and for him it would have meant a calamity 
if the liberated soul would be forced to re- 
turn to its discarded prison by the resurrec- 
tion of the body and its reunion with the 
soul. The writer of the review raises the 
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question whether the point at issue has been 
made sufficiently clear and whether perhaps 
the astounding diversity among scholars on 
Cullmann’s thesis does not stem from con- 
fusion on the points at issue, the terms and 
the value to be given crucial arguments. He 
comments favorably on Cullmann’s thought 
that the New Testament never argues from, 
or appeals to, the idea of a natural immor- 
tality and that the New Testament concept 
of death and resurrection is anchored in the 
Christ event. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


PRIMACY AND PRIMACIES 


With this central theme St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly (Vol. IV, 1960, pp. 2,3) 
deals in four illuminating articles: “The 
Problem of Peter’s Primacy in the New Tes- 
tament and the Early Christian Exegesis,” 
“St. Peter in Byzantine Theology,” “The Idea 
of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology,” and 
“The Highest Authority in the Church.” 
They are written obviously in response to 
the invitation extended to the Orthodox 
Church by Pope John XXIII to attend the 
ecumenical council planned by him. St. Vla- 
dimir’s Seminary in New York is a graduate 
school for all branches of the Orthodox 
Church, having at this time 4 professors and 
about 40 students. The following excerpt, 
taken from the first article, “The Problem 
of Peter’s Primacy,” etc., and written by Pro- 
fessor Veselin Kesich, indicates the general 
trend of thought expressed by the four au- 
thors. While they recognize Peter’s place of 
pre-eminence and honor, they deny “that his 
authority was transmitted to his successors 
in a particular church” (p.17) and so re- 
ject the primacy claim of the Roman pope. 
Viewing the problem of Peter’s primacy in 
the light of the New Testament and early 
Christian exegesis, Professor Kesich says: 

Peter did not possess primacy either during 

the ministry of Jesus or in the church at 

Jerusalem. It is true that he occupied the 
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central place among the Twelve; he was the 
spokesman of the group and the leader in the 
church. But he, like the other apostles, lacked 
the special authority that a doctrine of pri- 
macy would have given them. Peter exercised 
his power in agreement with other leaders in 
the church. . . . Peter did not exercise “des- 
potic authority” in the church; the life of the 
church, which had been built on Peter as the 
rock, was sustained by love and freedom... . 
They {the Fathers} give us no basis to con- 
clude that these Christian teachers supported 
any doctrine of the primacy of Peter. In their 
dealing with the three main Petrine passages 
in the Gospels, they never interpreted them 
to justify either the primacy of Peter or that 
of any particular church. They saw in Matt. 
16:17-19 proof of Christ’s authority, not of 
Peter’s.” (P. 17 f.) 


The final article, “The Highest Authority 
in the Church,” stresses the thought that God 
is the highest Authority in the church, though 
He exercises it through the various episcopal 


offices. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BILLY GRAHAM: 
A THEOLOGICAL APPRAISAL 


Under this heading Theology and Life 
(May 1960), a quarterly of the three theo- 
logical seminaries of the recently organized 
“United Church of Christ,” presents a valu- 
able appraisal of Dr.Graham’s evangelistic 
message, in particular, of his doctrine of “de- 
cision,” of his failure to stress baptismal 
grace, and the like. We quote a few state- 
ments of the writer regarding these points. 
He says: 


Despite the penetrating insights of Dr. Gra- 
ham regarding the need of decision, he is not 
always clear as to the exact nature of decision. 
For the most part when he speaks of decision 
and also repentance, he has in mind the first 
moment when man turns from the way of sin 
to the way of the cross. Yet, although there 
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must always be a first moment in which this 
turning or conversion of the will takes place, 
what about the many moments after this first 
moment? Does only the non-Christian stand 
in need of repentance or decision? Martin 
Luther gave a correct interpretation of the 
New Testament doctrine when he contended 
that we must repent or decide daily. Graham 
differentiates between the moment of conver- 
sion and the growth in grace, which is said 
to follow conversion. But is there any growth 
in grace apart from the daily converting ac- 
tion enacted by the Holy Ghost? Apart from 
the momentary descent of the Holy Spirit, can 
it be said that the Christian is any more 
secure than the non-Christian? . . . Those of 
us who stand in the Reformation tradition 
would also seek to connect conversion and 
baptism very closely. We believe that the 
desire to obey is first present in our baptism 
and if we have been baptized, we are already 
on the road of conversion even before our 
first decision. Graham, of course, adhering to 
the believer’s baptism, sees baptism as a sign 
of our conversion, but does not see it as in 
any way being a means to our conversion. 
Regarding infant baptism he very probably 
is unable to see that this is a genuine means 
of grace and a veritable door to salvation... . 
In connection with Graham’s ambiguity re- 
garding the nature of decision, he at times 
falls into a type of romantic optimism con- 
cerning the capabilities of the converted. He 
sometimes speaks of faith in Christ as an 
“absolute cure” for the problems of the 
world. He also refers to the victory of the 
Christian as “complete” and “unqualified”. ... 
What Graham does not fully discern is that 
even a majority of moral men do not and 
cannot create the moral society. 


These few sentences, which themselves are 
not always adequate, do not give a complete 
picture of the writer's appraisal of Graham's 
evangelistic message; but they point to some 
very serious flaws that are inherent in his 
Arminian theology. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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THE MORALITY OF MEDICAL EXPERI- 
MENTATION ON LIVING HUMAN 
SUBJECTS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS. By John 
Joseph Shinners. Washington: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1958. 
vii + 109 pages. Paper. $1.25. 
Involuntary subjects, e. g., under the Nazis, 

and voluntary subjects have been used in 
a host of experimentations to advance med- 
ical science. Shinners has examined the 
Roman Catholic position on the ethical as- 
pects of this question in modern science. 
He has formulated his general conclusion in 
these words: “Voluntary subjection to ex- 
perimentation is licit even though it involves 
a direct mutilation for the good of another — 
through use of injury or risk of injury as 
means to end—as long as the mutilation 
does not involve loss of functional integrity, 
as long as there is a proportionate good to be 
attained, and as long as all due precautions 
are taken.” (P.101) CARL S. MEYER 


THE CALVINISTIC CONCEPT OF CUL- 
TURE. By Henry R. Van Til. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1959. 
245 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The author’s name guarantees a sincere 
effort to present historic Calvinism’s prin- 
ciples and practices in the sphere of culture. 
Van Til defines the issue, gives the historical 
orientation, and discusses the basic considera- 
tions toward a definition. In an area of 
thought and action which covers so many 
subjects and abounds in so many diverse 
opinions and judgments he admittedly has 
not found all the answers. This is quite 
obvious from his review of the differences 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louss 18, Méssours. 
between historic Calvinism and Neo-Calvin- 
ism and is likewise demonstrated by his dis- 
cussion of the points of disagreement between 
Abraham Kuyper and Klaas Schilder, which 
he treats at some length. The points at issue 
center largely in the doctrines of common 
grace and absolute predestination. 

Van Til cites numerous authors, past and 
present, with adequate documentation in 
footnotes, but unfortunately there is no 
index. L. W. SPITZ 


LATIN FATHERS AND THE CLASSICS. 
By Harald Hagendahl. Goteborg: Elanders 
Boktryckeri, 1958. 424 pages. Paper. 
Swedish Kroner 35.00. 

This erudite but interesting volume is di- 
vided into three parts. The first section deals 
with the influence of Lucretius’ De rerum 
natura on Arnobius, Lactantius, and, to a les- 
ser degree, on the other early apologists. 
The influence is not merely literary, nor 
merely negative, in that Arnobius, for in- 
stance, rejects much of the physics of Lucre- 
tius, but also positive, affecting the manner 
in which Arnobius worked out his doctrine 
of the soul and also his polemics against 
pagan religion and worship. 

The second section deals with Jerome and 
the classics. Jerome’s knowledge of the clas- 
sics is more restricted (only the Latin clas- 
sics) than might generally be thought. The 
author classifies and traces the writings of 
Jerome in their use of classical imitation and 
points out that this permeates all of his 
writings in spite of his antagonism toward 
pagan eloquentia (as opposed to Christian 
veritas). Sometimes Jerome will borrow 
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quite extensively from classical authors with 
no acknowledgment; on other occasions he 
boasts a familiarity with authors with whom 
it is likely he had little or no acquaintance. 
Thus he becomes an enigma, rejecting pagan 
and classical literature and culture and yet 
employing it and almost reveling in it. 
Hagendahl suggests that this inconsistency 
probably reflects a deep inner conflict of 
Jerome’s soul. 

The third section treats more specific 
points and problems concerning Latin Chris- 
tian borrowings from secular literature, such 
as, for example, the ideas of four passions 
and four virtues. ROBERT D. PREUS 


WHY I AM A UNITARIAN. By Jack Men- 
delsohn. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1960. 214 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
A Boston Unitarian minister offers in this 

book, the 11th of the publisher’s “Why I 
Am” Series, one man’s apologia for Uni- 
tarianism on the threshold of his group’s 
merger with the Universalists. It furnishes 
an excellent insight into the present state of 
organized liberal religion in America and 
the nature of the appeal that has nearly 
doubled Unitarian membership in the last 
decade. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JESAJA 53 IN CHRISTLICHER UND JU- 
DISCHER SICHT. By Erich Fascher. Ber- 
lin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1958. 
58 pages. Paper. DM 2.70. 

With a text like Isaiah 53, a history of its 
interpretation down the centuries easily blos- 
soms into a full-blown comparative study 
of two world religions. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity stand in deep-rooted contrast with 
reference to this text, though it is a highly 
significant one for both. Fascher, professor 
of New Testament at Berlin and new gen- 
eral editor of the Theologischer Handkom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament, presents here 
a survey of Christian versus Jewish interpre- 
tations of the “Suffering Servant” passage. 
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The survey begins, on the one hand, with 
the New Testament (where explicit refer. 
ences to the text are conspicuously sparse) 
and on the other hand with the earliest evi- 
dences of the Jewish interpretation of the 
passage (clues are drawn from the ancient 
Jewish translations of the Old Testament), 
From this it appears that apart from Jesus 
own teaching there was no expectation among 
the Jews of a Messiah who should suffer, 
By the first half of the second century, how- 
ever, this has somewhat changed, though the 
Jewish opponent of Justin still refuses (cit- 
ing Deut. 21:23) to admit that the Messiah 
could have been crucified. 

Fascher then surveys the later history 
of Jewish messianism and apocalypticism, 
uncovering many different outlooks and 
changes of emphasis down to present-day 
Zionism. He also turns his attention to the 
(mostly later) opinion that the suffering 
servant of Isaiah 53 is not an individual per- 
son but the people of Israel as a whole. In 
the Middle Ages this interpretation was pro- 
pounded especially by Rashi, and in this 
form came to the attention also of Martin 
Luther (although the author devotes more 
of his space to the modernized form of this 
view represented by Leo Baeck and Martin 
Buber). A long report on Luther’s denun- 
ciation of the collective interpretation is 
given, in which it is apparent that the respect 
and solicitude for the Jewish opponents once 
displayed by Justin has now disappeared. 
But Luther is credited with having correctly 
analyzed the fundamental gulf between the 
two views as tracing ultimately to a basic 
cleavage in the concept of God: for Chris- 
tianity the Suffering Servant is at the same 
time the God-man, whereas for Judaism such 
a union of the divine with the human is 
unthinkable. 

After noting that the majority of modern 
Protestant exegetes tend in the direction of 
the collective interpretation, Fascher shows 
that Christians, despite this, will never be 
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able to identify themselves directly with the 
Servant of Isaiah 53, as the Jews do. Chris- 
tianity will in faith continue to see Jesus as 
the Servant who has suffered for us, and to 
this extent the gap between the Christian and 
the Jewish understandings of Isaiah 53 will 
always remain unbridged. 

The task of covering the 2,000-year his- 
tory of a text’s interpretation is an aspiring 
one, involving work with sources of greatly 
varying accessibility and completeness. The 
attempt to achieve such coverage will almost 
inevitably result in some spottiness, and 
there are places where our author relies heav- 
ily on the studies of others. But he has given 
us a very valuable treatment, which (along 
with his previously published works in the 
area of the history of interpretation) we may 
hope will provide added incentive toward the 
pursit of such studies also on our side of the 
Atlantic. ARLIS J. EHLEN 


DAS MOSEBILD VON _ HEINRICH 
EWALD BIS MARTIN NOTH. By Ru- 
dolf Smend. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1959. viii and 80 pages. Paper. DM 
8.80. 

Of the promising new series, Beitraége zur 
Geschichte der biblischen Exegese, this is the 
first issue to deal with an Old Testament 
topic. The present work is an ambitious one, 
in that it discusses the varying interpretations 
not of a specific passage only but of a Biblical 
personage, even though Smend has restricted 
the scope of his study to the last century and 
a half of scholarship (chiefly German). 

The organization of material is clear and 
logical, although the scholars under discus- 
sion are not treated in chronological order. 

The first of four major divisions examines 
the varying estimation and use of the literary 
sources for Moses’ life and work. This in- 
volves chiefly the Pentateuch, of course; but 
for the sake of completeness mention is made 
also of other Biblical sources, of extra-Bib- 
lical Jewish sources, and of sources outside 
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Israel. The whole gamut of approaches in 
the literary criticism of the Pentateuch is 
succinctly set forth. 

Since literary criticism had greatly limited 
(and in some extreme cases almost com- 
pletely disavowed) the direct use of the Pen- 
tateuchal documents for gaining an under- 
standing of Moses’ life and work, another 
approach was needed if anything positive 
was to be said about Moses at all. Part II of 
Smend’s study gives an illuminating exposi- 
tion of a widely adopted method: that of 
using evidence from historically better-at- 
tested periods to make inferences back to 
Moses. Certain facts known about later times 
make it likely that a man such as Moses did 
once exist. For example, the religion of 
Israel surely must have had a founder, and 
something of his character can be deduced 
from later circumstances. Similarly, the uni- 
fication of disparate tribes into a nation (or 
at least into a league for the common wor- 
ship of Yahweh) must have been accom- 
plished by some great leader. Connections 
have also been drawn between Moses and 
certain phenomena known to have existed be- 
fore his time, for example, the “God of the 
fathers” religion of the patriarchs, the re- 
ligion of the Semitic nomads (especially that 
of the Kenites, the tribe into which Moses 
married), or the monotheizing tendencies 
found sporadically in the ancient Near East. 

A third portion of Smend’s study is de- 
voted to the oft-made attempt to explain 
Moses by assigning him to an otherwise 
known category (e.g., that of the religion 
founder, the reformer, the theologian, the 
magicman, the prophet, the priest, and oth- 
ers). Smend points out the limitations of 
this pigeonholing procedure, particularly 
since Moses seems not to fit snugly into any 
of the categories — “Moses is incommensur- 
able” (p. 48). 

All three of the approaches thus far dis- 
cussed lie within the _historical-critical 
method. The difficulty is that after these 
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means have been employed there remains 
little that can be said with certainty about 
the life and work of Moses. Smend himself 
would like to see something more positive 
than this as the outcome. Taking a leaf from 
Karl Jaspers, whom he quotes here at length, 
he notes in the final portion of his book 
a further step which can be taken (and has 
often been taken, whether consciously or 
not). If, in spite of all his critical doubts, the 
scholar nevertheless feels himself sufficiently 
gripped and moved by the witness of tra- 
dition to the great man (whether it be to 
Moses or Jesus or any other), he will be 
able to go back over the mass of probabilities 
and possibilities and to construct, with the 
aid of a sympathetic intuition, a homogeneous 
image of the great man. A coherent recon- 
struction such as this can even serve then 
to a certain extent as a guide in the further 
application of the critical method. Smend 
refers to several stands that have been taken 
toward the idea of using these two approaches 
together. Martin Buber is discussed at con- 
siderable length as the proponent (in his 
Moses, 1946 and 1958) of a novel and 
promising synthesis of the two. Finally 
Smend tries to analyze the aspects of Moses’ 
character with which the various scholars 
have, in this attempt, found themselves most 
in sympathy. He rightly notes, however, 
that the identification between Moses and 
the Christian can never be as complete as 
the union of Jesus Christ with the Christian. 
For that reason scholars have in general 
been more calm and objective about the life 
of Moses than about that of Christ, on which 
the whole Christian Gospel hangs. 

A bibliography of over 200 titles com- 
pletes the work. 

The reader is grateful to Smend not only 
for the clarity of his analysis but also for 
its fairness and objectivity —all the more 
since the author is the son of the Rudolf 
Smend, who, as the faithful lieutenant of 
Wellhausen, played an important part in the 


developments here analyzed. This little 
book will deepen the reader’s understanding 
of an important segment within the theme 
of the more general histories of Old Testa. 
ment studies by H. J. Kraus, E. G. Kraeling, 
and H. F. Hahn. ARLIS J. EHLEN 


NEW TESTAMENT ESSAYS: STUDIES 
IN MEMORY OF THOMAS WALTER 
MANSON, 1893—1958. Edited by A.]J. 
B. Higgins. Manchester University Press, 
1959. xiv and 327 pages. Cloth. Price 
42/—. 

The death in 1958 of Thomas Walter 
Manson, who for many years occupied the 
chair of Biblical criticism and exegesis at 
Manchester University, spelled a heavy loss 
to Biblical studies. That so many distin- 
guished scholars should have been invited to 
present the memorials included in this vol- 
ume is an appropriate tribute to his learning 
and a modest expression of thanks for a 
steady flow of searching studies that have left 
few areas of New Testament studies without 
enrichment. So rich and varied are the con- 
tents of this volume that one scarcely knows 
where to begin. We may be forgiven, then, 
for mentioning only a few representative 
essays, in the hope that the reader will not 
deny himself the further adventure. 

A Festschrift without Rudolf Bultmann 
represented would subject the editor to em- 
barrassing inquiry. The Marburg professor 
lives up to expectations with his criticism of 
Haenchen’s work on Acts in the new Meyer 
series, on the grounds that Haenchen has 
oversimplified the question of the sources 
underlying Acts. A fresh approach to the 
term Gospel is taken by J. W. Bowman in 
a model methodological study, in which he 
convincingly demonstrates that the Palestin- 
ian Syriac preserves the traditional Galilean 
Aramaic in its term for Gospel and that 
the New Testament writers packed the word 
evayyéAiov with the wealth of Old Testament 
meaning reflected in this Aramaic term. 

A concise summary of research on the 
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term Son of man is given by A. J. B. Hig- 
gins, editor of the volume. G. D. Kilpatrick 
re-airs the problem of Gal. 1:18: Did Paul 
go to make Peter’s acquaintance, or to secure 
information from him? In his treatment of 
the “Baptism of John and the Qumran Sect,” 
H. H. Rowley presents evidence to show 
that John’s Baptism was characteristically 
different from the lustrations at Qumran. 
“Dominus vobiscum: the background of 
a liturgical formula,” by W. C. van Unnik 
of the University of Utrecht, sharpens the 
meaning of old and revered words in our 
liturgy. There are 15 other essays in this 
mine of informative studies, not to speak of 
the select bibliography of Manson’s works. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


PAUL AND THE SALVATION OF MAN- 
KIND. By Johannes Munck. Translated 
by Frank Clark. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1960. 351 pages. Cloth. 
$6.50. 

The avowed aim of this book is to break 
the grip that F. C. Baur’s Hegelian approach 
to New Testament isagogical and theological 
problems has had on New Testament scholar- 
ship. Munck complains that Baur’s dialectical 
approach has smothered a proper appreciation 
of Paul’s epistles, twisted our perspective of 
thoughts and events in the early church, and 
stimulated a number of harassing logical 
fallacies. The core of Munck’s argument is 
that the apostle and the early church shared 
the view that the Gentiles were included in 
God’s plan for salvation, the only difference 
being that Jerusalem emphasized the conver- 
sion of Israel as the prerequisite for the entry 
of the Gentiles, whereas Paul saw in the con- 
version of Gentiles a means to provoke Israel 
to jealousy and to eventual acceptance of the 
Gospel. 

To eliminate the traditional view of a 
struggle for survival of opposition viewpoints 
in the early church, Munck sets out to prove 
that the Judaizers in Galatia were not repre- 
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senting Jerusalem, but were Gentile Chris- 
tians who felt that Jerusalem represented a 
superior type of Christianity. The church at 
Corinth contained no factions, rather the 
apostle is plagued with incessant bickerings. 
The problem at Corinth is home-grown, not 
a Jerusalem export. The content of Romans 
is not dictated by internal troubles in the 
Roman church—we know little about the 
church there—but is a manifesto of the 
apostle’s convictions, “a summing-up of the 
point of view that Paul had reached during 
the long struggle that begins in 1 Corinthians 
and Philippians 3” (p.199). Romans 16 
was added to the original 15 chapters ad- 
dressed to Rome as a covering letter for 
Phoebe, with words of exhortation for 
Ephesus. The Book of Acts, far from docu- 
menting a point of view antagonistic to Paul’s 
approach, reveals ‘a Christian church in Je- 
rusalem, outwardly conforming to Judaism, 
but in fact clearly distinct from it” (pages 
244f.). An examination, finally, of the 
synoptists reveals that early Jewish Chris- 
tianity recognized its emancipation from 
Judaism’s legal straitjacket. The apostle Paul 
does not renounce the hopes of Jerusalem, 
on the contrary, he has his Gentile congrega- 
tions underwrite a collection for the poor in 
Jerusalem. The great number of delegates 
representing the Gentile churches in Paul’s 
company is designed to fulfill Is.2:2 f. and 
Micah 4:1 f., and awaken Israel to her destiny, 
But Israel remains in unbelief. There remains 
one possibility — Rome! The preaching of 
the Gospel before the Roman emperor will 
“penetrate to all the Gentile nations” (p. 
344). Thus, concludes Munck, Paul's appeal 
to Caesar is a decisive action to bring in the 
fullness of the Gentiles which in turn will 
spell Israel’s return to the wells of salvation. 

Munck argues his case most persuasively, 
and one cannot ignore his pleas that sources 
be considered in the order of their primacy 
and that circular arguments must be avoided, 
but his own precipitate dismissal of 1 Peter 
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as a subapostolic document, without consid- 
eration of the arguments that might be ad- 
duced for its genuineness (cf. A. H. McNeile, 
An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament, 2d ed., revised by C. S. C. Wil- 
liams [Oxford, 1955}, pp. 216—224), to 
mention but one lapse in method, beclouds 
a salutary zeal. But a more vulnerable point 
is the proposed deletion of the words tov 
xemiotevxotwv in Acts21:20. If the Tibin- 
gen school has overaccented the conservatism 
of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, the corre- 
sponding error of overpainting the harmony 
between Jerusalem and Antioch must be 
avoided. The Christian church in Jerusalem 
may itself well have been the seat of compet- 
ing religious points of view, and the apostle’s 
mission to the Gentiles, which at first was 
endorsed, might have been decried by discon- 
tented Christian elements who might have 
felt that Paul’s actions had done a disservice 
to their own mission to fellow Jews. It is 
possible also that there are closer connections 
between Galatia’s Judaizers and segments of 
the Christian population in Jerusalem than 
Munck is willing to acknowledge. 

Such considerations as these, however, do 
not detract appreciably from che informed 
breadth and penetrating analysis in Munck’s 
presentation. The reader will gain a fresh in- 
sight into Paul’s character, a more discrimi- 
nating perception of the background against 
which Paul wrote his major epistles, and 
a profounder grasp of the theological issues 
in the New Testament. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO 322 B.C. 
By N. G. L. Hammond. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959. xxiv and 689 
pages. Cloth. $8.00. 

Hammond’s one-volume history of Greece 
inevitably invites comparison with J. B. 
Bury’s classic. In general it stands up well. 
Original evidence is given more often 
(though modern authorities are rarely cited). 


The maps are clear and accurate, easier to use, 
perhaps, than those of Bury. While there are 
few plates, they are clear and well chosen. 
The text concentrates on political and mili- 
tary history, but cultural and economic fac- 
tors are given some consideration. The 
author’s sober judgment makes this a trust- 
worthy guide to this history of a people 
which, with the exception of the Jews, casts 
a longer shadow in Western culture than that 
of any other nation. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DAS MATTHAUSEVANGELIUM _ EIN 
JUDENCHRISTLICHES EV ANGELIUM? 
Von Poul Nepper-Christensen. Aarhus: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1958. 227 pages. 
Paper. 25,00 Danish kroner. 

Nihil sacrum est! Another “assured” result 
of criticism fights a rearguard action. This 
ume it is the alleged Jewish provenance of 
the First Gospel. 

The Danish scholar begins his demolition 
operation with a detailed review of modern 
scholars who, he complains, merely pass on 
a dogma inherited from their fathers. He 
then proceeds to subject the patristic data to 
searching analysis. The oft-cited words of 
Papias are laid to rest with the conclusion 
that Papias is trying to say that, in spite of 
the fact that a number of translations of an 
original Semitic Matthaean Gospel are in 
circulation, no doubts need be entertained 
about the reliability of the translation now 
known as our canonical Greek Matthew. In 
any event, Papias did not see the Semitic 
original, and it is quite probable that Origen, 
Irenaeus, Pantaenus, and Eusebius are all 
likewise secondary sources. Jerome indeed 
claims to have seen a Hebrew Gospel which 
he ascribes to Matthew, but he undoubtedly 
writes about an apocryphal work. The 
“unanimous” patristic tradition is of obscure 
origin, and there are contradictory elements 
in it. But any doubts about it must be shored 
up with other critical considerations. With 
this methodological caution, Nepper-Chris- 
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tensen proceeds to attack the question 
whether canonical Greek Matthew shows 
signs of dependence on a Semitic Urschrift. 
The patristic tradition buckles under the 
weight of Nepper-Christensen’s conclusion 
that alleged Semitic traces can be due to the 
history of the literary tradition (which itself 
suggests a host of problems) and to peculiari- 
ties of the writer. In brief, apart from the 
patristic tradition there would be no partic- 
ular reason to infer that Matthew's Gospel 
had been written in Aramaic. 


But these negative results do not’ permit 
us to draw conclusions yet about the intended 
readers of the Gospel. The author therefore 
proceeds to investigate the linguistic situation 
in the time of Jesus. It has generally been 
assumed that the references to “Hebrew” in 
the New Testament, Josephus, and the 
fathers imply Aramaic. This is by no means 
certain, argues Nepper-Christensen, subject- 
ing relevant texts to careful analysis. But if 
the fathers were talking about a Hebrew Mat- 
thew, then the value of their information is 
questionable, since a writing in Hebrew 
would have been limited to a very small 
circle of readers. But an elite circle of this 
type in the early church is difficult to docu- 
ment, the evidence of Qumran notwithstand- 
ing. 

The next point of fire is the fulfillment 
formulae. These are alleged to indicate Jew- 
ish Christians as recipients of the First Gos- 
pel. But the writer may simply be taking 
over introductory formulae and _ citations 
which are imbedded in the tradition. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel does not evidence any greater 
desire to accent literal fulfillment of the Old 
Testament than other writings in the New 
Testament. We move from the question of 
specific verbal correspondence to Matthew’s 
typological approach. Nepper-Christensen at- 
tempts to show that too much typology has 
been read into Matthew and not enough con- 
sideration is accorded the history of the liter- 
ary tradition. Matthew may be reflecting 


genuine history (e.g. the slaughtered inno- 
cents; Jesus actually rode on the mother ass). 
Finally, Matthew’s typological ingredients are 
not out of proportion with other New Testa- 
ment documents. 

Final consideration is given to passages 
which seem to demand a Jewish frame of 
reference, such as Matthew 10 and 15:24. 
Matthew reflects an early approach to the 
missionary problem. The story of the Ca- 
naanite woman, for example, suggests a Gen- 
tile-Christian Tendenz rather than a Jewish- 
Christian. 


Unquestionably Nepper-Christensen has 
done us all a service in forcing us to re- 
examine traditional conclusions, but in some 
respects he has overplayed his hand. A basic 
methodological fallacy betrays itself in the 
attempt to eliminate anything that might at 
first glance seem to require a Jewish reading 
public. Thus Nepper-Christensen minimizes 
typology in the First Gospel. But it would 
have served the cause of his argument simply 
to point out that typological elements do not 
necessarily indicate a Jewish milieu, any more 
than the heavy use of the Old Testament in 
Romans and Galatians indicates Jewish re- 
cipients. (Cf. Johannes Munck’s words of 
caution, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind 
{Richmond, 1959], pp. 204—207.) The 40 
days and 40 nights in Matthew 4:2 may pos- 
sibly be a round number (p.171), but Mat- 
thew’s expansion, at this point, of his Marcan 
sources requires some explanation. Nor is 
Nepper-Christensen’s skepticism regarding the 
Judas-Ahithophel parallel demanded by his 
thesis. It is not enough to say that the evan- 
gelist records this or that item simply because 
he wanted to preserve what he considered 
genuine historical data. The literary-critical 
question remains: What was the writer’s in- 
tent in recording these particular accounts? 
With respect to more minute verbal corre- 
spondence it is an oversimplification to take 
refuge in an alleged Bzbelstil. A similar crit- 
icism applies to the author's emphasis on the 
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history of the tradition of the stories and say- 
ings in the gospels as the source of Jewish 
emphases. 

These cracks in the structure of proof do 
not, however, shake the main thesis, and 
synoptic scholarship might well follow up the 
leads suggested in this book and appraise 
afresh the objectives of Gospel writing gen- 
erally and the aims of Matthew particularly. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


NEW TESTAMENT SIDELIGHTS: ES- 
SAYS IN HONOR OF ALEXANDER 
CONVERSE PURDY. Edited by Harvey 
K. McArthur. Hartford, Conn.: The Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation Press, 1960. 
vii and 135 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 
Alexander Converse Purdy is a member of 

the Society of Friends who has served many 

years on the faculty of the Hartford Seminary 

Foundation and who has distinguished him- 

self, among other contributions, with studies 

on the Epistle to the Hebrews. A lecture de- 
livered by Rudolf Bultmann in 1959 at the 

Hartford Theological Seminary is the first 

tidbit to tempt the reader’s palate at this the- 

ological smorgasbord. Bultmann is here at 
his lucid best and makes a clear defense of 
his existentialist interpretation of the New 

Testament. Gerald Kennedy’s chapter on 

parables is not too filling; Henry J. Cadbury, 

on the same subject, is more satisfying, with 
less bulk. The tone of the essays in the vol- 
ume is, with two exceptions, semipopular 
throughout. Pastors will devour George 

Hedley’s “New Testament Criticism and the 

Christian Layman,” which demonstrates with 

case histories and practical exhibits how in- 

telligent laymen can be encouraged to pursue 
thoughtful Bible study. William K. Grobel 
serves up all he can find on the life of Jesus 
outside the gospels and Acts. The Gospel 
according to Thomas is dependent on the 
synoptists, asserts Harvey K. McArthur. 
A study of “Spirit” and “Holy Spirit” in the 
Qumran literature leads George Johnston to 


conclude that “there is no real hypostasis, no 
clear theology of the Spirit of God,” among 
the Covenanters. The piéce de résistance, 
however, is G. H. C. Macgregor, “Principali- 
ties and Powers: The Cosmic Background of 
Paul’s Thought,” which points out that Paul 
was often called on to write to people who 
suffered from “astronomical intimidation” 
and that much of his terminology is best 
understood against a backdrop of astral be- 
lief. Preachers will appreciate Macgregor’s 
sense of the timeliness in Paul’s message. 
Even if the fare offered has some limitations, 
there is at least this satisfaction — here is a 
Festschrift that the average minister can read 
without resorting to two or more lexicons. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE 
SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM (Die prote- 
stantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapital- 
ismus). By Max Weber. Translated by 
Talcott Parsons. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1958. xvii and 296 pages. 
Paper. Price not given. 

Weber’s German original came out serially 
in 1904—05, was reprinted as a monograph 
in 1920 (the year of the author’s death), 
and appeared in English in Parsons’ version 
only in 1930. Nearly three decades later, in 
the preface to the present edition, Parsons 
can hail its new “status as a modern classic.” 
Wisely, however, he stresses that it needs to 
be “read with discernment,” in view of the 
extensive contributions that have been made 
to the discussion of the issues here raised in 
Weber’s time and since. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE 
CHURCH. By John L. Murphy. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1960. ix and 193 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
The forthcoming “ecumenical” council < 

nounced by John XXIII has created wide- 

spread interest both inside and outside the 
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Roman Catholic Church in the 20 “ecumen- 
ical” councils of the past. In fluent and 
largely nontechnical style, and without the 
aid either of notes or of bibliography, 
Murphy, who teaches religion at the Catholic 
University of America, explains the signif- 
icance of an “ecumenical” council for his 
denomination and describes the situation, the 
proceedings, and the results of the seven 
councils acknowledged as genuinely ecumen- 
ical both by Eastern and Western Christians, 
the controverted Fourth Council of Constan- 
tinople, the 10 “ecumenical” councils of the 
medieval West, and the two post-Reforma- 
tion Roman Catholic “ecumenical” councils. 
The point of view is strictly Roman Catholic, 
but even readers not of that denomination 
will find Murphy’s work useful for rapid 
orientation. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LUTHER-JAHRBUCH. 1958. Edited by 
Franz Lau. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlags- 
haus, 1958. viii and 213 pages; 5 plates. 
Cloth. DM 14.00. 

Vol. 25 of the Luther-Jahrbuch, the an- 
nual publication of the Luthergesellschaft, is 
fittingly a Festschrift for its first president, 
Paul Althaus of Erlangen, on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday. Heidelberg’s Heinrich 
Bornkamm compares Luther and Erasmus as 
theologians, exegetes, interpreters, and hu- 
man beings. At the hand of Luther’s inter- 
pretations of Psalm 2 Marburg’s Franz Hesse 
illustrates the problem of relating his Chris- 
tological exegesis to the interpretation put 
upon the Psalter by most contemporary Old 
Testament scholars. Hayo Gerdes of Gellie- 
hausen offers an extensive critique of Regin 
Prenter’s Spiritus Creator, in which he takes 
issue on a broad front with the Aarhus pro- 
fessor. Klaus Tuchel of Hamburg provides 
a formidably documented essay on Luther's 
conception of the sacred ministry. J. H. Bax- 
ter of the University of St. Andrew’s has put 
historians in his debt by a neat summary of 
the Lutheran movement in Scotland from its 
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first beginnings in the early twenties of the 
16th century to its displacement by the Cal- 
vinism of Wishart and John Knox. The edi- 
tor, Leipzig’s able church historian Lau, in- 
vestigates the historic Lutheran position on 
conditional Baptism in an illuminating and 
comprehensive paper in which he takes a 
decided position against the practice. Oscar 
Thulin of Wittenberg provides a brief illus- 
trated commentary on a famed painting in 
the choir of St. Mary’s Church, Wittenberg, 
in which the younger Luke Cranach has de- 
picted the 16th-century Reformers as the 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard. As a further 
answer to the question of the relation of 
Melanchthon to Luther, Erlangen’s Wilhelm 
Maurer furnishes a perceptive historical an- 
alysis of Melanchthon’s Loct communes of 
1521, in which he demonstrates the influ- 
ence of Luther and of developments in the 
Reformation upon the traditional pattern 
that Melanchthon had inherited from Peter 
Lombard and his medieval commentators. 
Twenty-three pages of reviews of recent 
literature and a 10-page Luther bibliography 
for 1955 complete the volume. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Translated from the Latin by 
Ronald Knox and Michael Oakley. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, c. 1959. 217 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

“My idea has been to get rid of theolog- 
ical terms (which T. a K. uses rather uncom- 
prehendingly, I think) .. . i.e., I wanted to 
turn it into a human document.” In these 
words the distinguished Roman Catholic con- 
vert theologian described his purpose in re- 
doing the Imitatio Christi in a new English 
version. Death overtook him in 1957 before 
he finished the work, but it has been brought 
to a successful conclusion by the man he 
himself chose for the task, Michael Oakley. 
“There are no frills about the Imitation,” 
Knox wrote in 1940, and there are none in 
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this admirable English translation. Readers 
who have been edified by earlier translations 
will find this thoroughly contemporary ver- 
sion even more helpful. Here is a sample 
from the familiar ch. 12 of the Second Book, 
“On the Royal Road of the Holy Cross”: 
“Do you think you can escape something 
that never mortal man has been able to 
avoid? Think of the Saints; which of them 
spent his time in this world without the 
cross, without suffering? Why, even our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, was never for a single 
hour free from pain and suffering the whole 
of his lifetime. “Was it not to be expected,’ 
he said, ‘that the Christ should undergo these 
sufferings, and enter so in his glory?’ Then 
how can you look for any other road than 
this royal road, the road of the holy cross?” 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DAS MARIENGRAB: JERUSALEM? EPH- 
ESUS? By Clemens Kopp. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, n. d. 46 pages. 
Paper. Price not given. 


CHRISTUS UND MARIA: Dogmatische 
Grundlagen der marianischen Frimmig- 
Zeit. By Hermann Volk. Minster: Ver- 
lag Aschendorff, n.d. 27 pages. Paper. 
DM 1.50. 

Both brochures are reprints from German 
Roman Catholic journals, the former from 
the clergy magazine Theologie und Glaube, 
the latter from Catholica. Kopp patiently 
investigates the most ancient traditions about 
the declining years and death of the Mother 
of God. He decides against Ephesus as the 
site of the dormitio Mariae, inclines toward 
Jerusalem, but concludes: “We do not know 
with scientific certainty where the Dormition 
and Assumption took place. Only the fact 
is certain, but not the where and how” 
(p.46). Volk asks his fellow Roman Cath- 
olics how veneration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is possible in view of the unique 
status of Christ and what interpretation must 


be placed on Marian piety to obviate the 
suspicion that it leads people away from the 
devotion to Christ that must be central in 
Christian theology and worship. His evan- 
gelical solution is to see the Mother of God 
as a symbol of all the redeemed. He asserts: 
“All the redeemed are bound to one another 
as members of the one Body of Christ, to 
Christ as their Head, and in Christ to God. 
Before His throne Mary also lays down her 
crown with all the Saints: “Worthy art Thou, 
our Lord and God, to receive glory and honor 
and power, for Thou didst create all things, 
and by Thy will they existed and were cre- 
ated’ (Rev. 4:11). But thereby no one 
ceases to wear a crown.” (P.27) 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


MODERN CATHOLICISM (Der moderne 
Katholizismus). By Walther von Loewe- 
nich. Translated by Reginald H. Fuller. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 
viii and 379 pages. Cloth. $9.00. 

After stating the problem presented by 
contemporary Roman Catholicism, Von 
Loewenich begins by tracing its foundations 
from Trent to the Vatican Council and 
thence through the Modernist controversy. 
The Kantian influence on the Modernists in 
the Roman Church was profound, he says, 
working out into a type of subjectivism and 
a denial of the absolute nature of dogmatic 
statements. If Modernism had been allowed 
to flourish, he insists, it would have ended up 
in “immanentism, pure and simple.” Yet he 
regards the forceful way in which Rome 
quashed this heresy (Pascendi dominici 
gregis, 1907) as wrong. 

Especially of interest is Von Loewenich’s 
tracing of the more liberal attitude toward 
Scripture which has gradually intruded itself 
into Roman Catholic circles — however, 
always within the rubric of a divinely in- 
spired and inerrant Scripture (cf. Humam 
generis, 1950). But actually only the most 
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extreme forms of Biblical criticism are now 
condemned. 

Illuminating too is the chapter on the 
“new theology” in Romanism. Avoiding 
some of the pitfalls of Modernism, Lubac, 
Daniélou, and others have sought to make 
theology relevant today. These theologians 
draw heavily from Dostoevsky, Kierkegaard, 
and even Barth, and they come up with a 
theology, not unlike that of Neo-orthodoxy, 
with its distrust of theological formulations 
and rational knowledge. For this reason these 
men have been dubbed Modernists by many 
in their own ranks. 

In the chapter in which he analyzes Mari- 
ology, Von Loewenich hurts his own case, 
first by overstating it, denying the virgin 
birth and the validity of the term deotdxoc, 
and then by understating it, asserting that 
Roman Mariology is really bad only when 
it is made a system, as in our day. 

In attacking Rome’s dogma of authority 
Von Loewenich offers an existential-personal- 
ist idea of truth, which confuses truth with 
certitude, in contrast to Rome’s claim that she 
possesses the truth (true doctrine). 

If the reader will keep in mind that Von 
Loewenich is a liberal theologian who sym- 
pathizes with liberal Roman Catholicism, he 
will find this book a mine of information. 


ROBERT D. PREUS 


DAS NEUE TESTAMENT: GESCHICHTE 
DER ERFORSCHUNG SEINER PRO- 
BLEME. By Werner Georg Kimmel. 
Freiburg: Verlag Karl Alber, 1958. vii 
and 596 pages. Cloth. DM 42.50. 

This book is needed. No full-scale history 
of the New Testament scholarship has been 
attempted since the sixth edition of Eduard 
Reuss’ work in 1887. Specialized mono- 
graphs, such as A. Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, have appeared at intervals. 
A number of factors make a comprehensive 
view desirable. The 50 years from 1890 to 
1940 saw the rise, bloom, and decay of die 
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religionsgeschichtliche Methode. The effects 
of this method are still with us. Today 
a rather objective assessment of its value 
should be possible. Again, the years imme- 
diately after World War I saw the rise of 
form criticism, the growth of interest in the 
relationship of Jesus and contemporaneous 
Judaism (the “new” religionsgeschichtliche 
Frage), the rise of interest in Gnosticism 
(especially in its Mandaean form), and the 
discussion of the relationship of historical 
and theological exegesis. These concerns led 
to the founding of G. Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, now in 
its seventh volume and not yet complete. 
The twenties also was the period of the 
greatest influence of Karl Barth’s Rémerbrief 
on the growth of theological exegesis. While 
it is still too early to take a detached view 
of most of these phenomena, it is now pos- 
sible to give an overview of the rise of this 
historical-theological methodology and to 
draw some conclusions concerning it. 

Kiimmel’s book fills this gap quite ad- 
mirably, especially when one considers the 
breadth of knowledge and reading required 
to produce it. While it gives some informa- 
tion about the history of scientific New Tes- 
tament study in the earlier periods, it rightly 
concentrates on the late 18th and especially 
the 19th and 20th centuries. The book car- 
ries the history down to approximately 1930 
(with references to later literature). It does 
not discuss demythologizing and other more 
recent developments. 

The work is designed as a reader in the 
history of the discipline as well as a history. 
Generous samplings of the most important 
passages from the literature are given (trans- 
lated into German, when not originally in 
that language). These passages allow the 
reader to check the accuracy of Kiimmel’s 
reporting (and it is very good). 

Helps are provided in ample number. 
There are 35 pages of closely printed foot- 
notes. Fortunate the American scholar who 
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has the bulk of this literature at his disposal! 
A short bibliography of articles and mono- 
gtaphs on the modern history of interpre- 
tation is given. One-paragraph biographies 
are provided for every scholar discussed in 
the body of this book. An index of names 
and a complete analytical index of subjects 
are also given. 

The volume is a large one. To have in- 
creased it in size might have priced it out of 
range for most individual purchasers. Never- 
theless the decision not to include the history 
of New Testament studies inside the Roman 
Catholic Church materially hampers the vol- 
ume. Such a division along denominational 
lines is difficult to defend (the publisher an- 
nounces a special volume to cover the Roman 
Church). Again certain names that one ex- 
pects to see do not appear. Jowett and Col- 
eridge were major figures in the introduction 
of historical methods into the England of the 
19th century. Their names do not appear. 
Many names of men who held conservative 
positions while attempting responsibly to use 
advanced methods are overlooked or slighted, 
e.g., Lightfoot and Westcott. Yet both gave 
to British New Testament scholarship that 
characteristic sanity of approach, coupled 
with an immense respect for patristic com- 
mentators, which uses historical criticism ap- 
preciatively, moderately, and constructively. 


New Testament scholars ought to study 
this volume carefully. Graduate students 
ought to be held accountable for the read- 
ing of it. It is to be hoped that somewhere 
a scholar is Englishing it with some additions 
to make it more representative of English 
New Testament scholarship. This is a must 
book in the New Testament library. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE CONCEPT OF NEWNESS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Roy A. Harris- 
ville. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1960. viii and 126 pages. Paper. 
$1.95. 


The aim of this monograph is to overcome 
the mesmeric effects of Archbishop Trench’s 
distinction between xaivds and véoc, which 
has kept many lexicographers and commen- 
tators in a kind of linguistic trance. Qualita- 
tive and temporal aspects must be attributed 
to both words, Harrisville concludes. The 
author is convincing in his presentation of 
the thesis that an underlying unity pervades 
their usage in the New Testament, namely, 
an “eschatological frame of reference” which 
includes the aspects of “continuity, contrast, 
finality and the dynamic.” 

Less persuasive is his definition of “the 
kerygma,” in which he fails to reflect the 
rich and varied proclamation of the early 
church. An observation concerning Bultmann 
demands consideration. The casual reader 
might infer from the author’s argument, 
despite a qualification in a footnote, that 
Bultmann suggests that the early Christian 
faith was largely a “mental assent to certain 
propositions” (p.31). Bultmann actually as- 
serts the contrary in his tacit attacks on 
constructions developed by C. H. Dodd. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


DEWEY. By Gordon H. Clark. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publish- 
ing Company, 1960. 69 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 

The series in which this study appears 
promises “a critical analysis from the stand- 
point of the Reformed Faith of those philos- 
ophers and theologians of this century who 
have rendered outstanding contributions in 
their field.” Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at Butler University, Clark com- 
petently analyzes each phase of Dewey’s 
philosophy. Under the trilogy of physics, 
ethics, and logic he makes a penetrating 
examination of the implications resulting 
from his instrumentalism. 

Since the work is written by one overtly 
committed to the Christian a priori, it may 
well warm the hearts of those who have long 
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chafed under the towering, antisupernatural- 
ist figure of Dewey in the educational field. 
For the book is both compact and packed 
with searching assessment of 10 of Dewey’s 
major writings. 

One might, however, hope for a more 
irenic tone in places and an absence of the 
prejudgment hinted at already on the first 
page of the monograph. For although the 
Christian educator will heartily concur with 
Clark’s scoring of the inconsistencies result- 
ing from Dewey’s antitheism, the argument 
can proceed just as cogently minus the in- 
nuendo. Further, as Clark himself says, 
“Dewey cannot now respond to the chal- 
lenge.” But then the opponent's inability to 
respond is significant in a dimension of far 
more cruciality than the polemics with which 
this booklet is involved. 

DONALD L. DEFFNER 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1959. x and 406 pages. 
Cloth. $15.00. 

The chief function of this work is to pre- 
sent portraits, photographs, facsimiles, archae- 
ological illustrations, and other pictorial ma- 
terial pertaining to the field of philosophy. 
These are accompanied by brief descriptions 
of the philosophers and thinkers of the East 
and the West. 

The interest of the book is philosophical 
rather than theological. This interest shows 
itself in the treatment of Christian thought. 
Jesus “preached a wondrous sermon of Jew- 
ish revival,” reflected “the wisdom of the 
ancient Hebrew at his best,’ and “desired 
appeasement of the Roman conquerors and 
dedication to a spiritual unity with God.” 
While there is a good selection of pictures 
from the Reformation and Luther’s position 
that “man’s only norm can be the Scriptures” 
and that “salvation is through faith” is noted, 
it also makes negative statements such as, e. g., 
Luther’s “utterances on German nationalism, 
irrevocable predestination, Jewish inferiority, 





and so on, estranged such men as Erasmus 
and Melanchthon.” 

The concise descriptions of philosophers 
are helpful to the critical beginner in philos- 
ophy and the pictures are of interest to 
everyone. ERWIN L. LUEKER 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA. By Heinrich 
Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1956. xvii and 
687 pages. Paper. $1.95. 

This work is a reprint of the 1951 edition. 

It covers the four aims of life: Artha (phi- 

losophy of material possessions), kama (phi- 

losophy of pleasure and love), dharma 

(philosophy of religious and moral duties), 

moksa (philosophy of religious release). 

There are separate chapters on Jainism, 

Sankhya and Yoga, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 

Tantra. The book offers deep insights into 

the Hindu mind. ERWIN L. LUEKER 


MODERN MATERIALISM. By Charles S. 
Seely. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. 83 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The author says there are only two phi- 
losophies, idealism and materialism. It is 
the latter philosophy which he advocates. 
Materialism is the philosophy of science, 
self-confidence, and progress, and it frees 
man from false hopes, delusions, superstition 
—and God. Seely glibly asserts that ma- 
terialism is the friend of peace, health, edu- 
cation, security, and many other fine things. 
In a day when the excesses and failures of 
materialism are so apparent, one rarely meets 
such determined and panacean optimism. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 


KIRCHE UND THEOLOGISCHE LITERA- 
TUR IM BYZANTINISCHEN REICH. 
By Hans Georg Beck. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1959. xvi and 835 pages. Cloth, 
boxed. Price not given. 

Beck has produced a first-rate tool; its 
comprehensiveness, scholarship, and useful- 
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ness are demonstrated on almost every page. 
This is not a work of church history per se; 
it is a work which every historian of the 
life and thought of the Eastern Church from 
Justinian down to 1453 ought to have con- 
stantly at his elbow, not on his shelves or 
merely available in some library. He will 
use it frequently and with growing appre- 
ciation. 

Some idea of the scope can be gained 
from a glance at its subdivisions. Section I 
discusses the organization and government 
of the Eastern Church in this period, includ- 
ing a complete listing of the ecumenical and 
local councils and synods, together with 
rather complete bibliographies of the acta, 
decreta, and symbola. Section two covers 
liturgics, hymnology, and hagiography. The 
third section (pp. 279 to 370) is an outline 


of Byzantine theology in the period. This 
section deserves reading by theologians. 
It might well be published separately for his- 
torians of dogma. The last section, roughly 
one-half the book (pp.370 to 798) is a 
gtand history of Byzantine theological litera- 
ture, arranged by literary form. 

The entire work is provided with liberal 
bibliographical notices. It may well serve 
as a Wegweiser through a body of literature 
that is strange to most Western and Latin 
minds. Beck may not have produced a 
“tijua eis det to match Thucydides, but he 
has certainly sent on its way a volume that 
will be the standard reference work in its 
area for the next half century. It is a worthy 
successor to its predecessor by Karl Krum- 


macher. EDGAR KRENTZ 
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